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pollinaris is the natural 
e/£ mixer with Scotch... 
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ask for a Scotch and P OLLY 
Salt fee dainty tables 
| | Avoid colds-breathe "ae saauhanenmdiie : From the traditional home of Cyder 
VAPEX pg 9m WHITEWAY’S 





in halant epidemic during 
nino: || DEVON CYDER 


From your chemist From your Chemist 3/- | NOW ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANS! 
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To perceptive people in 134 countries, 
Grant's on the rocks en Grant's Standfast is a 0 


Grant's Standfast is a scotch associated 
with the life worthwhile. 
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Those with a gift for giving— 
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Emerald, sapphire, ruby, dia- Diamond and 18 ct. gold brooch Sapphire, aquamarine,diamond, Ruby, sapphire, diamond, plati- 
75. platinum and 18 ct. white gold num and 18 ct. white gold 


mond and 18 ct. gold bracelet £75.0.0. 
£1,525.0.0. brooch £330.0.0. brooch £270.0.0. 


The 1960 Garrard gift catalogue illustrates a most impressive variety 
of suggestions for both personal and business presentation. For ladies, 


these range from delightful yet inexpensive gold charms to magnificent C ARRARD & CO LTD 
- - 


suites of jewellery. For men there are watches, toilet accessories, smokers’ 


requisites and many other handsome alternatives. 
In the comfort of your own home you may choose with confidence Cr own Jewel ler Ss 


from a wide selection of Garrard gifts, each a token of lasting value baa Regent Sieiet i teil . Wis 


and impeccable taste. 
Your copy of ‘“‘Garrard Gifts’’ will be supplied free on request. Telephone: REGent 3021 (11 lines) 








EN OF THE GREATEST NAMES. e 
AVIATION NOW WELDED INTO 


vanced Projects like the revolutionary new Hawker strike fighter P.1127 to the mainstay of Britain's air’ 
, the Avro Vulcan bomber . . . from workaday air freighters like the A.W.A. Argosy to passenger jets such as 
villand Comet and the new Trident 121... from the A.W.A. Seaslug sea-to-air guided missile to the Avro 
31 and D. H. Firestreak .. . these are the products of Hawker Siddeley Aviation. Seven world-famous com- 
ith research, design and production facilities unsurpassed anywhere in the world. Seven companies now 


to one strong, fully integrated unit. With the history of aviation itself as its background and the future of tp | 
is its challenge, no other single unit in the world has so much to offer, so much experience to draw upon./ af A 





orld Leader in Research, Design and Production 


AWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 






HAWKER 


Famous for the immortal 
Hawker “Hurricane” of the 
Battie of Britain. Hawker 


Hunters now fly as spear- 

head of R.A.F.’s Fighter 

Command. Hawker's latest 
development is Britain's first vertical take- 
off strike fighter, now being tested. 


AVRO 


Has a long and proud 
history in civil and military 
aviation . . . from the 
famous “Lancaster” bom- 
ber of the last war, to 
today’s “Vulcan” bomber and Blue Steel 
missile. The Avro 748 turbo-prop is the 
latest success in the civil aircraft field. 


BLACKBURN 


Blackburn has always play- 
ed an important part in the 
development of naval air- 
craft. Its latest design, the 
“Buccaneer” low level 
strike aircraft, will soon go 

into service with the Royal Navy. 

The gigantic “Beverley” transport is 

already in squadron service with the R.A.F. 


Armstrong Whitworth 

Aircraft developed and 

manufacture to- day's 

“Argosy” turbo - prop 

pressurised freighter 

aircraft. The military 
version is now in quantity production 
for R.A.F. Transport Command. 


DE HAVILLAND 


Especially famous for the 
development of pure jet 
civil aircraft exemplified by 
the Comet" which is now 
in regular airline service 
throughout the world. Its 
successor, the “Trident”, 
an advanced design jet airliner, is 
scheduled to go into service with BEA. 


GLOSTER 


Famous through the years 

for superb fighting aircraft 

. . » from the “Gladiator” 

(the defender of Malta)... 

and the “Meteor”, the first 

allied jet of the last war... 
to today’s “Javelin, the R.A.F. standard 
all weather fighter. 


FOLLAND 


Producers of the revolu- 
tionary “Gnat" light weight 
jet fighter, now in service 


with the Indian and Finnish 

Air Forces. The Company 
is now executing a substantial order for the 
two-seat transonic “Gnat" Trainer which is 
to become the standard advanced trainer 
of the R.A.F. 


THE 
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IT’S SUNNY 


TODAY 
in SOUTH AFRICA 


When it’s Winter in Europe, South 
Africa is radiant with sunshine. 


And what a wonderful fund of 
delightful experiences awaits you 
in this amazing land. 





Bustling cities, as modern as the minute, contrast with 
vast areas of unspoilt nature at their very doorsteps. The 
all-year-round pleasure of white sandy beaches swept 
clean and fresh by seas of unbelievable blue, contrasts 
with the excitement of game reserves offering endless 
opportunities to photograph and study wild animals in 
perfect safety. 

The fascinating native life and age-old tribal customs: 
every kind of sport and pastime: comfortable accommo- 
dation, good food, warm friendliness and good company 
wherever you go add further to your pleasure. You can’t 
fail to enjoy a holiday in South Africa. 


















LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 
saTourR SOUTH AFRICAN 


TOURIST CORPORATION 
TO PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Phone: GROsvener 6735/6 
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Mbanns 


This unforgettable coffee liqueur is one of the 
delights of the Caribbean. A fine liqueur— by 
itself, or served with after-dinner coffee. “Tia 
Maria” is subtly blended with Blue Mountain 
coffee which is why it goes so perfectly with 
coffee. Try it—today ! 
- 
THE JAMAICAN COFFEE LIQUEUR | 















By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Cordon & Sons Lid. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate... 


F you know just how good a 

Sherry can be...if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just 
full enough in body, just dry 
enough for the most discrimin- 
ating palate, there is no Sherry 
quite comparable with Domecq’s 
“La Ina.” 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, 
Spain. They are among the finest 
in the world and have been 
acknowledged as such through- 


out the centuries 


Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers ( Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Lid., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM" 
for the sweeter palates 
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?” Say 2 


“<>. ‘te 


> Haig inevery Home 


. & Wishing you a merry Christmas 
lai, and a prosperous New Year! / 


SEASONAL HINT: 
Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making 2 
our Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 
t gives them an additional delicious flavour. 








‘GOLD LABEL’ 





, Bottles 37/6 
Don’t be vague-Ask for Haig Half Flasks 19/6 
Quarter Flasks 10/- 

OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE Miniatures 3/10 


AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 








A Christmas 


to remember 


consistently 


This will be the first Happy Christmas many of our 


| ° the 
children have known. For some older ones it will be the | f nee 


last with us before they start out on their careers. champagne 
While you are planning your own family’s Christmas, ' 

please remember to share some of your happiness 
with Dr. Barnardo’s children. 


Gifts are always welcome, but cheques and postal orders Pol Roger 1952 
tage Ch 
(crossed please) are most urgently needed. ond Pol Reger White 


Foil, the most 
mature non-vintage 


ARDO’S HOMES|| 
DR. BARN a 


Kennedy Reuss & Co oT 
1 Balfour Place, London, W. 
92 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.I 
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Nothing improves the 
Christmas 
spirit® 
like... 








3 Gin, or vodka, or rum. At Christmas try just a 
splash of Rose's in iced gin or vodka. Hand it to 
your guests. Watch for the expressions of good 
will. Suddenly you're a successful host, who 
knows how to instil seasonable cheer. They are 
flattered that you gave them a fashionable Gimlet 
(Rose's with vodka or gin). And for guests who 
prefer a longer cool drink, add Rose's to lager, 
or simply add Rose's to water for... 


the most refreshing drink in the world 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen aio Gin Distillers Booths Distilleries Limited 


“That's better — 


that’s Booth’s!” 


BOOTHS | 
DRY GIN 


The Gin that is mellowed in oak casks 
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Standard sizes, aleo half and quarter flaaka for the pocket 
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The only Cognac 
matured and bottled in the 
Chateau de Cognac 





THE KING OF COGNACS 


3 STAR, V.8.0.P. AND EXTRA LIQUEUR 











One of the greatest attractions of Eastbourne 


THE CAVENDISH 


xk*keewkrek 
ON THE GRAND PARADE 


Come to the Cavendish Hotel. You'll 
enjoy superb food. You can relax in the 
sheltered sun verandah, or have a drink 
with friends in the Coronet cocktail 
founge. And every Saturday there's a 
top-line band to dance to. 

Enjoy a luxurious holiday at the 
Cavendish — one of the most outstand- 
ing hotels in Britain. 


* Winter weekly terms from 16 gns. 


* Winter week-ends (three nights) 
from £6.16.6. 





*. . - 
RING EASTBOURNE 2740: PIMM'S LIMITED, Proprietors: E. B. Johnson, F.H.C.1., Manager 











and your FRENCH will be perfect 


MERVEILLEUX neat 
INCOMPARABLE jn a cocktail 
CHIC with gin BRILLANT with soda 


It's the dry vermouth 
that made French famous 
... at only 17/6 a bottle— 

c'est formidable! 


Sole importers: Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co. Lid., 8, Lime Street, E.C.3. 
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Give the gift thats doubly welcome 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1960. 





A BRAVE MAN IN TROUBLED ALGERIA: PRESIDENT DE GAULLE BREAKING AWAY FROM HIS SECURITY GUARDS IN TLEMCEN AT 
THE BEGINNING OF HIS TOUR AIMED TO RALLY SUPPORT FOR HIS CONCEPT OF AN ALGERIAN REPUBLIC. 


When President de Gaulle landed in Algeria on December 9, he stepped into 
what can be described as a simmering political cauldron. For now that he 
has come out openly in favour of an Algerian Republic, he has antagonised 
a large section of the white population there which is uncompromisingly 
wedded to the concept of a French Algeria. Since it was this section which 
participated in the Revolution that indirectly brought General de Gaulle to 
power, it becomes increasingly clear that the French President is endeavouring 


to steer a remarkably skilful and brave path between the fanatics of French 
and Algerian nationalism. Having announced that he intends to hold a referen- 
dum in France to consult popular opinion on his policy, he was determined to 
visit Algeria again and muster support for the plan which he firmly regards 
as the only sane and practical one. Amid the rioting that his visit triggered 
off, the General carried out his plans with great determination. Photographs 
of the rioting appear on pages 1086 and 1087. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroed, 54d. ( These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered as the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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A TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN ALGIERS DURING THE RIOTING THAT BUILT UP TO THE MASSACRE OF DECEMBER 11: RIOT POLICE FACING ANGRY EUROPEANS. 
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RIOT POLICE CHARGING A CROWD OF UNRULY YOUTHS WHO WERE STAGING A VIOLENT DEMONSTRATION ON THE OCCASION OF THE PRESIDENT’S ARRIVAL. 


THE BITTERNESS AND VIOLENCE OF OPPOSED NATIONALISMS: RIOTING IN ALGIERS IN 


President de Gaulle’s arrival in Algeria on December 9, to gain popular support 
for his policy of an Algerian Republic, proved to be the trigger which released 
many pent-up fears and angers among both extreme persuasions—represented 
by the strongly Algerian Nationalist F.L.N., and the fervent Algérie-Frangaise 
movement solidly backed by most of the European settlers. Evidently the 


trouble proved to be more than the President had bargained for, since on the 
day following the deaths of sixty-five people through rioting, he decided to 
curtail his visit by one day and to return to Paris. Beginning his tour in the 
country districts of Western Algeria, he mingled freely with the predominantly 


Moslem crowds who gave him an enthusiastic welcome with cries of ‘‘ di Golle 
yahia " (‘‘ Long life to de Gaulle "’). In strong contrast to this warm reception, 
the one generally accorded him by the white population was, to say the least, 
chilly. In Ain Temouchent, where the General had walked unguarded straight 
into a Moslem crowd, trouble broke out when Algerians appeared with a Gaullist 
flag. This was seized and destroyed by European women. Having spoken to 
notables in the Town Hall, he then addressed army officers and told them how 
much he relied on them for their loyalty in building a new Algeria. He made 
similar gestures and appeals wherever he went; at Tlemcen, where Europeans 
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MOUNTING FEELINGS IN THE CAPITAL: DEMONSTRATIONS BY EUROPEAN SETTLERS AGAINST THE POLICY OF AN “ALGERIAN ALGERIA” ANNOUNCED BY PRESIDENT DE GAULLE. 


A BARRIER OF FIRE BETWEEN RIOTERS AND POLICE: A SCENE IN ALGIERS AS RIGHT-WING FRENCH SETTLERS MAKE THEIR FEELINGS FELT—WITH STONES. 


DISAGREEMENT WITH PRESIDENT DE GAULLE’S PLANS FOR AN ALGERIAN REPUBLIC. 


shouted ‘‘ Massu! Massu! ”’; in Tizi-Ouzou, where thousands had cheered him 
in 1958, and where this time only a handful of Europeans turned out to see 
him. Meanwhile in Algiers itself trouble was brewing. Ninety per cent. of the 
European shops were closed in response to a strike appeal by Algérie-Fran¢aise 
leaders. Then on December 11 the serious rioting broke out. Throughout the 
day there were clashes between Moslems and Europeans. After the reported 
death of a Moslem in a street incident with Europeans, Algerian bands started 
pillaging and marauding in Belcourt, a predominantly settlers’ quarter. Many 
Europeans fled to muster support against the swelling Moslem crowds. In 


mid-afternoon French troops stationed to keep order are reported to have been 
forced to open fire after being menaced by Algerians. In all, sixty-five people 
are said to have died in the rioting. Meanwhile, the arrival in Madrid of General 
Salan has been widely linked with the existence there of a group of French 
right-wing extremists said to be planning an anti-Gaullist revolution in 
Algeria, or France, or both. Under more normal circumstances few people 
would pay serious attention to a group of fanatics planning to overthrow the 
government from a foreign city, but with the present Algerian crisis there are 
genuine fears that a coup d’é#at could suddenly take place. 
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I CANNOT recall in my lifetime any book arousing 

so much public excitement as D. H. Lawrence's 
controversial and provocative novel, banned in 
this country for thirty years and now selling as a 
cheap popular paper-back in vast numbers. Yet 
when its author wrote it nothing could have 
seemed less likely than that it would ever reach the 
public at all. Lawrence, though a writer of 
genius, was greatly disliked by the “ general "’ and 
even more disapproved of; he was poor; for all his 
notoriety in certain circles, he was obscure; and 
he was a man who consistently went out of his 
way to challenge conventions and court unpopu- 
larity. He was that most unpopular of beings in 
modern, easy-going Britain: a prophet harshly 
saying unacceptable things and predicting woe. 
And he elected to write a book on a subject which, 
treated in the uninhibited way he adopted, was 
bound to outrage almost 
every section of contem- 
porary opinion and in 
language which was 
certain to lay its author 
and publishers open to 
police prosecution. Its 
chancesof being published 
in this country must at 
the time have seemed 
completely negligible. Its 
only obvious market was 
that of pornographic 
matter published abroad. 

Yet this was the last 
market Lawrence would 
ever have sought, and he 
most assuredly did not 
intend his book for it. He 
wrote it with the express 
and obvious purpose of 
converting his country- 
men to his unpalatable 
views—views which they 
were solid in rejecting and 
in a form from which they 
were certain to recoil in 
horror and anger. His 
object was to shock and 
offend both those who 
liked to see sex treated 
frivolously and those who 
objected to its being 
discussed at all. And into 
his astonishing, challeng- 
ing treatment of his theme 
he put the whole of 
his intense, combative, 
missionary and rather humourless nature. In 
doing so he created and left behind him a piece of 
literary property about as easy to handle as a 
black mamba. 

Yet within a generation of his death the book 
has reached the very audience he sought to seek, 
the general body of his countrymen, with the 
maximum possible publicity and in a form within 
the financial reach of the poorest. Its doing so is 
an extraordinary example of the potential force 
of literary conviction. It is true that the Authori- 
ties, by the methods they employed in prosecuting 
the publishers of the book, gave its first appearance 
in this country a publicity which it would scarcely 
have received had it been issued in the ordinary 
way as a serious, high-priced and—what, apart 
from its sensationally shocking language, it is—a 
rather heavy classic. But the fact remains that, 
whether one approves of the book or detests it, 
whether one believes that it will have a corrupting 
effect or a reforming one—and it may conceivably 
have both—it was the author's original passionate 
belief in the importance of what he was writing 


and crown. The 


December 10, on pages 1049-1 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
that has brought about the highly improbable end 
he sought. And my belief, for what it is worth, is 
that, even though its appearance at the present 
time in a cheap edition may have the temporary 
effect that the Authorities in prosecuting it appear 
to have feared—one which its author never in- 
tended— its ultimate effect may well be that which 
Lawrence sought. He had set himself, regardless 
of monetary reward, popular applause or approba- 
tion, to preach a sermon, albeit a highly and even 
appallingly unorthodox one, to the effect that the 
relation between the sexes was primarily designed 
by the Creator as a physical one, should be treated 
by both parties to it with ardent intensity and 
complete frankness, and should never be entered 
into light-heartedly or result in anything but 
complete and mutually binding love. In very 
different language in his lovely “‘ Knight's Tale,” 





ADMIRING A CHAIR DURING HER VISIT TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION, “THE AGE OF CHARLES II”: 
THE QUEEN WITH THE PRESIDENT, one ream 


During her visit to the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition on December 8, th 

of a pair of walnut armchairs (c. 1680). The 

"s visit was a Ve —fy- 
1, can be seen many of the fascinating objects shown in the Exhibition. 


of the armchair is stamped with W. 
ore the Exhibition opened on 


Chaucer, perhaps the most profound and under- 
standing natural moralist of all the English poets, 
said something of the same thing: 

The firsté mover of the cause above, 

When he first made the fairé chain of love, 

Great was the effect and high was his intent; 

Well wist he why and what thereof he meant. 

For with that fairé chain of love he bound 

The fire, the water, the air and eek the lond. 
Whether one regards Lawrence as right or wrong, 
this was what he believed and what anyone who 
reads his book with care—however different the 
reader's original approach to it or strong his 
disapproval—is almost bound to realise that its 
author believed. And this is just what, com- 
pletely alone in his belief that it could and would 
happen, Lawrence intended should happen. 

In other words, the single greatest factor in the 
ultimate power of a book is its author's intensity 
of belief in the importance of what he is writing. 
Other elements, of course, enter into the question 
of its appeal, technical questions that concern the 
author's skill in writing—for contrary to popular 


ae een ly interested in one 
(for Whitehall Palace) 


belief, writing is a highly technical art, requiring, 
where it involves the dissemination of ideas or 
knowledge, much thought and intense industry. 
So do questions of a purely ephemeral kind, such 
as the general current of ideas prevailing at the 
time of writing or publication. But in the long 
run a book will live or die—and the vast majority 
of books soon die, even before their authors— 
according to the degree of passion and oe 
its writer puts into it. Karl Marx's “ Capital ” i 
another book, however different its theme, which 
was written with a complete disregard for prevail- 
ing opinions and conventions of thought, but which 
was fused throughout with this creative fire of 
conviction. Its writer took his public for granted 
—at the time he wrote it, it was, indeed, almost 
non-existent—and made not the slightest conces- 
sion to popularity or prevailing taste. But he put 
into his work the unremit- 
ting care and labour of 
many years because it 
seemed to him that what 
he was writing was of 
overwhelming impor- 
tance. As a result, for all 
its occasional absurdities 
and errors of logic and 
deduction, his book be- 
came one of the great 
germinative works of 
history, and one that has 
caused a momentous 
revolution in the life of 
mankind. That this shouid 
have been so is a mystery, 
but it is proof of the 
power of the human spirit 
and of the unseen forces 
that move the human 
spirit. The pen can be 
mightier than the sword 
when it is wielded by a 
man with the will and 
power to wield it as 
though it were a sword. 
This power, occasion- 
ally possessed by a man, 
of being able, with no 
other instrument but a 
pen and a sheaf of paper, 
to project his will into 
the future and over the 
minds of men unborn, is 
a phenomenon which, so 
far as I know, has no 
parallel in nature. It sug- 
gests that, in a world in which only the material is 
susceptible of proof, spirit does and can control mat- 
ter, that there is, in fact, a great deal more in the 
physical universe than there appears to be and that 
we cannot explain in material terms. Nor—and it 
is wise to face the fact—is it a power deriving only 
from beneficent forces; it can derive equally from 
evil ones. ‘‘ Mein Kampf" was a book that, written 
by an obscure and unaccounted nobody, all but 
destroyed the world within a generation of its 
writing, though here it was not only the author’s 
words in print that caused so great a revolution but 
his words in action. Yet the same factor was 
present: the intensity and germinating conviction 
of the author with the power to move mountains, 
and in this case a wholly destructive and evil one. 
It is scarcely surprising that men of routine, who 
want nothing to be changed and all things to 
remain as they are, instinctively distrust the 
profession of authorship and are apt, when the 
chance arises, to try to suppress its practitioners. 
For they can never be sure what sort of an egg 
one or other of them may not be about to hatch. 


December 10. In our issue of 
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FROM PHOTOGRAPHY TO SHOOTING: ROYAL AND OTHER OCCASIONS IN LONDON. 


. 


. a dete, obfas 


PRESENTING A TROPHY FOR PHOTOGRAPHY TO ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD DAVID MARTIN: MR. ANTONY 
ARMSTRONG-JONES AT A LUNCHEON ON DECEMBER 7. 

Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones attended his first public engagement without Princess Margaret 

Se Seeeaiees 2 when Se qeeseated Gerties of Do Dertenes at the 1960 Schools’ National 

Photographic Competition luncheon. vid Martin, of Aberystwyth, won the Junior Trophy. 


| 
é 
| 
| 
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AT A LUNCHEON TO MARK THE CITY'S GRATITUDE FOR HER VISIT TO NIGERIA: PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA WITH THE LORD MAYOR AND THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AT THE 
MANSION HOUSE ON DECEMBER 8. IN HER SPEECH AT THE LUNCHEON PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 
SPOKE OF THE “ THREE EXCITING WEEKS ” SHE HAD SPENT IN THE FEDERATION OF NIGERIA. 


MISS PAT SMYTHE RECEIVING THE MEDAL AND TROPHY MR. DAVID BROOME RECEIVING HIS MEDAL AND TROPHY AT THE WORLD PREMIERE OF THE FILM “SPARTACUS” AT THE 
AS HORSEWOMAN OF THE YEAR. AS HORSEMAN OF THE YEAR FROM LORD KNUTSFORD. METROPOLE, VICTORIA, ON DECEMBER 7: PRINCESS MARGARET 
Two figures now famous in British riding circles were honoured at Chesterfield Gardens, Mayfair on December 8. AND MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES. IN CONVERSATION WITH 


Miss Pat Smythe, O.B.E., received the Martini Trophy and Medal as Horsewoman of the Year and Mr. David Broome, 
ee cen Gonaes eaalel bo Uen Ueno clade Uy ceded aad Gan co Winans of Ee Was. TS SAnOAeES 





BY THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF DANCING AT THEATRE 
8: PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY 
. THE GALA WAS ALSO ATTENDED BY QUEEN 


IN THE PROGRAMME WAS G. SKIBINE’S “ 





IS MR. KIRK DOUGLAS. 


TAKING PART IN A RECENT WEEK-END SHOOTING PARTY AT KING'S LANGLEY, HERTFORD- 

SHIRE: THE DUKE OF WINDSOR (SECOND FROM LEFT). FOR THIS OCCASION THE DUKE OF 

WINDSOR WORE PLUS-FOURS, KNEE-BOOTS, TWO WINDCHEATERS AND A CAP WITH 
EARFLAPS IN THE “ DOWN” OR “ WINTER” POSITION. 
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OUTH AFRICA behaves like an 
automaton; the Congo began with 
frequent surprises but has become all 
too familiar; Algeria still keeps a shock 
or two up its sleeve and can still pro- 
duce interest and even excitement. 
The field is wide—Government, colon, 
Arab and Berber, rebel, opposition, 
conformer, troops white and native, 
pressmen and visitors. The latest development 
wore a deceptive air of triviality, but its reactions 
may be far from trivial. 


At the week-end of December 4, M. Pierre 
Lagaillard, a Deputy of considerable ability, 
plunged out of sight. _He was then on trial for 
the part he had played in opposition to the 
principle of self-determination in Algiers and in 
the rising of last January. At the same time 
four others, MM. Susini, Demarquet, Ronda, and 
Féral, also disappeared. The first presumption 
was that they had fled to- 
gether, though there was 
no evidence of this and the 
habit of M. Lagaillard had 
been to respond to the spur 
of the moment and often to 
act first and give tongue 
later. In fact, presumption 
flourished, fed by the fact 
that Lagaillard’s home was 
near the Spanish frontier and 
that he had gone to spend 
the week-end there. The 
French police were “‘ confident 
that he had crossed into 
Spain with a forged pass- 
port’’ and a day later that 
this was near Irun. On 
the 7th Féral gave himself up 
in the Pyrenees. 


The sole conclusion that 
entered my mind as I read 
the news was that many 
would expect to see an 
Algerian Emergency Govern- 
ment, artificially weighted 
with a Muslim majority, set 
up by disaffected settlers, a 
project particularly associated 
with M. Soustelle, who was 
then in the United States. 
Meanwhile, General Salan, 
who was staying at San 
Sebastian, had announced 
that reports of visitors head- 
ing in his direction were the 
purest invention and gone on 
to say, with feeling, that 
they were unprincipled be- 
cause they attempted to 
brand him as a-plotter against 
his own Government on foreign 
soil. His situation was none 
the less an odd one, since 
he had gone to Spain for 
four days and had been there 
a month, but that could be 
explained by reasons of 
health and he himself said he 
wanted nothing but rest. 


The trial had all along 
had little in the way of 
realism to recommend it and 
now looked deader than ever, 
except that it was likely 
to raise the hopes of the 
most extreme and dangerous 
of the settlers and might 
worsen relations between 
France and Spain. The French 
Government was reported to 
be contemplating, or actually 
to have issued, a_ reasoned 
protest to the Spanish. the 
complaint extending beyond 
this incident to allege undue tenderness towards 
and undue influence on the part of bad 
French citizens taking refuge in Spain. Already 
Spanish comment had been a_ mixture of 
indignation and ironic humour. All was fizzling 
out. I felt sympathy for those who had to 
keep things going, a process I had often watched 
from close quarters 


Then the French Assembly leapt to their aid 
On December 7 a debate on Algeria ended with 
pandemonium and the session had to be suspended 
because the desk-banging could not be silenced 
rhe onslaught against the French Government in 
the person of the Prime Minister, M. Debré, was 
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probably the sharpest made within the Chamber 
yet, when he strove to introduce a new law 
providing, first, a free choice for Algeria, and, 
secondly, a provisional territorial administration. 
But opposition went further. It struck exception- 
ally hard at the régime—and at its creator 
and master. “ France is not decadent!” ex- 
claimed the right-wing M. Trénichet de Villers. 
“Only her leaders are permitted to be aged, 
weary, and gloomy.’’ The swelling criticism 
of recent months was concentrated into two 
effective sentences. 
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THE ATOM BOMBS DROPPED ON HIROSHIMA AND NAGASAKI IN 1945 SEEN HERE IN PHOTOGRAPHS WHICH HAVE 
RECENTLY BEEN ISSUED FOR THE FIRST TIME AS “A MATTEP OF HISTORY.” 


The bomb detonated over Hiroshima (top) was known as “ Little Boy’ and it was probably a type which 
created a nuclear explosion by firing two sections of uranium 235 together in a “‘ gun bar 
opped on Nagasaki and it probably used plutonium as the nuclear explosive. e his_ valet. 
photographs contain nothing of military value but they had been kept secret to avoid arousing stirring up the 
hostile feelings. They were released by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Defence Department and State 
Department because they were ‘a matter of histery.”’ 


the two Japanese cities when they were dropped in 1945. 


Words only, it may be said, and this time not 
from a large and well organised party group; but 
words appear to be becoming more significant as 
time passes. It has, of course, never been easy 
to decide to what extent the slide from Gaullism in 
France on the subject of Algiers is self-supporting 
and how far taxation, education, wages, patern- 
alism or boredom bear the real responsibility. Nor 
am I prepared to admit without further evidence 
that this slide has been as steep or as rapid as 
alleged. A deep sense of gratitude for his achieve- 
ment certainly survives. He himself is the 
doughtiest of fighters who, when he cannot turn 
a blow aside, knows how to ride it or half-duck it. 
He did, however, suffer a notable rebuff after the 


About 150,000 people were killed by these bombs in 
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war and on that occasion abandoned 
the contest in disgust. 


The attitude of the Army looks 
no more promising than before, 
and the influence of General Salan 
no clearer. It must be noted that, 
high as was his past prestige and 
significant the part he had played 

in revolutionary leadership, he had lost much 
of this asset because he was widely regarded 
as having caved in too soon and now ripe 
for the scornful description applied by Mandel 
to the weaklings of 1940—he was mou. It 
would appear that General de Gaulle may be 
facing the third great crisis of his whole career: 
the first having been his successful ascent to power 
in Algiers after the murder of Admiral Darlan, 
the second his defeat in liberated France. It is 
also on the cards that this will be the most serious 
of all, that it is going against him, and even that 
he is already doomed—but 
I must beware of falling 
into the offence which I have 
been condemning, unprofitable 
speculation. 


When I have felt most 
critical of his actions I have 
never dropped my belief in 
him. I am as convinced to- 
day as I was when the hermit 
came to Paris from Colombey- 
les-deux-Eglises to proclaim 
new crusades, that not only 
the future of Algeria but also 
that of France is bound up 
with his, and that he is one 
of the great French figures 
of modern times. Few nations 
and virtually no democracies 
retain a sense of gratitude to 
successful rulers, and de Gaulle 
has at least been better treated 
than Churchill was to begin 
with. We cannot hope for 
better than that the sum 
of national gratitude in the 
Frenchman’s case will event- 
ually tot up as high as it 
has in that of the Briton. 
But gratitude to an individual 
is, after all, a secondary 
matter. For the nations or 
for the men themselves what 
counts is the deeds effected, 
and most of all the recovery 
from disaster. 


At the same time, I 
have always perceived our 
essential community of in- 
terests, disguised though they 
have been by differing mili- 
tary and economic aspirations 
and what we cannot avoid 
calling obstinacy and astigma- 
tism on the part of General 
de Gaulle. His attitude to 
Germany seems to me to 
diverge from ours, simply 
because he hopes for more 
support from Dr. Adenauer 
than from Mr. Macmillan, 
not because he is in any 
other way closer to the 
latter. 


“ First and foremost, there 
can be no prestige without 
mystery, for familiarity 
breeds contempt. All religions 
have their holy of holies, 
rel.” “Fat Boy” and no man is a hero to 
In the designs, 
demeanour, and the 
mental operations of a leader 
there must always be a 
“something which others 
cannot altogether fathom, which puzzles them, 
stirs them, and rivets their attention. In saying 
this I do not mean he must shut himself away in 
an ivory tower, remote from, and inaccessible to, 
his subordinates. On the contrary, if one is to 
influence men’s minds, one must observe them 
carefully and make it clear that each has been 
marked out from among his fellows, but only on 
condition that this goes with a determination to 
give nothing away, to hold in reserve some piece 
of secret knowledge.”’ 


What could be more characteristic? It comes 
from de Gaulle’s book ‘‘ The Edge of the Sword "’ 
in Faber and Faber’s translation. 


The reproductions on this page do not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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LEIPZIG, EAST GERMANY. THE SPLENDID NEW MUNICIPAL OPERA HOUSE WHICH WAS OFFICIALLY 
. cum OPENED ON OCT. 8, 
7 . , THE OPERATIC PRO- 
GRAMME BEGINNING 
THE NEXT DAY. IT 
HAS EXCEPTIONAL 
ACOUSTIC CONDITIONS y" . 
LEIPZIG, EAST GERMANY. PART OF THE AUDIENCE OF 1700 AT THE 
OPENING CEREMONY OF THE NEW OPERA HOUSE. 


orem 


MILAN, ITALY. PRINCE RAINIER AND PRINCESS GRACE OF MONACO 
AND MR. ARISTOTLE ONASSIS APPLAUDING MARIA CALLAS’ TRIUMPH NE LEE MII TE * 
Maria Callas, making her first appearance at La Scala, Milan, on December 7, Y 
after a rift with the management two and a half years ago, received a MILAN, ITALY. MARIA CALLAS, BETWEEN 
tremendous ovation for her performance in Donizetti's ‘‘ Poliuto.’’ Among LEFT) ETTORE BASTIANINI AND ANTONINO 
VOTTO, TAKING THE CURTAIN CALL : 
| 
, 
} 
; 


orem acne een 


(Left. WASHING- 
TON, D.C. THE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 
AND MRS. KENNEDY 
LOOK ON WHILE 
THEIR BABY SON IS 
CHMRISTENED 
The President-elect's 
baby son was chris- 
tened with the same 
names as his father 
on December 8 by 
Father Martin Casey 
in the Roman Catho- 
lic chapel of the 
Georgetown Hospital. 
Mrs. Charles L. Bart- 
lett (seen holding the 
baby, left) was the god- 
mother and her hus- 
band stood proxy for 
the godfather, Prince 
Stanislas Radziwill, 
Mrs. Kennedy's 
brother-in-law 


(Right. WASHING- 
TON, D.C. Mrs 
JOHN F. KENNEDY 
WITH HER INFANT 
SON, JOHN FITZ- 
GERALD KENNEDY, 
JUNIOR, AFTER HIS 
CHRISTENING 
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(Left.) TUCSON, } 
} ARIZONA, U.S.A. 
CLAIMED TO BE AS 
GOOD AS THE BEST 
COW PONY: “RIB- 
BONS,” A NINE-YEAR- 
OLD AFRICAN ZEBRA, 
VERY PROFITABLY 


GING LOGS FOR 
FENCES AND MAKING 
THE ROUNDS OF THE 
LIVESTOCK. SCEPTI- 


YOUR OYSTER?: A 
SMALL MOUNTAIN OF 
OYSTER SHELLS 
H WERE RE- 
NTLY DREDGED 
M CHESAPEAKE 

AND ARE DES- 
ED FOR THE 
CKEN’S STOMACH 
EN THEY ARE 
GROUND. THE PILE 
OF OYSTERS IS 95 FT. 

HIGH. 


— NN tatters - 
i? ~ s . 





YORK CITY, U.S.A. TO HELP NEW YORKERS GET FROM ONE PLACE TO ANOTHER 

EVEN GREATER RAPIDITY: THE PORT AUTHORITY'S NEW DOWN-TOWN HELIPORT, WHICH 

OUT INTO THE EAST RIVER AT SOUTH STREET. FLIGHTS ARE MADE TO THE 
WALL STREET AND OTHER METROPOLITAN AREAS. 


SEEN WITH 
: THE RE- 
ENTLY-BORN HEIR 
O THE PEACOCK 
OF PERSIA. 
WAS THE FIRST 
CIAL PHOTO- 
PH OF QUEEN ieee. ey 


AH AND HER 
sou, crown | JOHANNESBURG, S. AFRICA. ALAN PATON (RIGHT), AUTHOR OF “CRY THE BELOVED 
PRINCE REZA, WHO | COUNTRY,” WITH METHODIST MINISTER $. M. MOLITIMI AT THE OPENING SESSION OF THE MULTI- 
WAS BORN ON OCT. 31, | RACIAL CHURCH CONFERENCE ORGANISED BY THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. AN 
ANTI-SEGREGATIONALIST, PATON HAD HIS PASSPORT SEIZED ON RETURN FROM NEW YORK. 
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MADRID. A GIFT TO 
A FUTURE QUEEN: GEN- 
ERAL FRANCO’S WIFE 
PRESENTING DONA 
FABIOLA WITH A GOLD 
AND PLATINUM CROWN, 


(Left.) 

BRUSSELS. A 
HAPPY REUNION FOR 
A KING AND HIS 
FUTURE QUEEN AS 
DONA FABIOLA 
ARRIVES FROM 
MADRID ON DECEM- 
BER 6 FOR THE 

WEDDING. 


(Right.) 
WASHINGTON, 
D.C. THEOLDEST 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
U.S. AND THE YOUNG. 
EST PRESIDENT- 
ELECT: PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER AND MR. 
KENNEDY AT THE 
WHITE HOUSE. 
On December 6 Mr. 
Kennedy, accom- 
nied only by Mr. 
lark Clifford, spent 
nearly 3} hours at the 
White ouse, con- 
ferring with President 
Eisenhower, Mr. 
Herter, Mr. Gates, 
Secretary of .Defence, 
Mr. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, 
and General Persons. 


eS 





\ 





BAGHDAD. AT A PARADE TO MARK HIS ESCAPE FROM ASSASSINATION IN OCTOBER 1959: GENERAL KASSEM, 
PRIME MINISTER OF IRAQ, STANDING ON A BALCONY ON DECEMBER 3, AND ACKNOWLEDGING THE CROWD. 
Within a few weeks of having made important changes in his Cabinet—the third time a shuffle of this kind had 
taken place within eighteen months—General Kassem held a huge parade in Baghdad as a demonstration ofthe jj. 

popularity of the régime, and a celebration of his own escape from assassination last year. ‘a 


» 


swecccccosecbeccoccen, 


Ny 


“‘ ATHENS. UNVEILED BY THE MAYOR OF THE CITY: A BUST OF SIR ALEXANDER 

FLEMING, THE DISCOVERER OF PENICILLIN, ERECTED AT VOTANIKOS, A SUBURB 

OF ATHENS. THE SQUARE IN WHICH IT STANDS HAS BEEN RENAMED “ FLEMING 
SQUARE.” THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR ATTENDED THE CEREMONY. 














MADRID. THE WEDDING PRESENT FROM THE SPANISH HEAD OF STATE: THE CROWN 
WITH EMERALDS AND PEARLS SET IN IT—PRESENTED TO DONA FABIOLA . 
This magnificent crown was among the many handsome presents received by Dofia 
Fabiola de Mora y Aragon for her wedding to King Baudouin of the Belgians which was 
due to take place in Brussels on December 15. President and Mrs. Eisenhower's 
present is a set of twelve aved crystal plates. The President was due to be 
represented by Mr. Christian Herter Secretary of State. 
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“THE AGE OF REASON (1700-1789).” By HAROLD NICOLSON.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


y= wisely Sir Harold Nicolson at the begin- 

ning of this book warns reader and reviewer 
alike of what they are to expect. ‘It is not,” 
he tells us, “ intended to be a work of historical 
research or reference, but to contain portraits of 
individuals and an account of changing states 
of mind.”” Every author has a perfect right to 
approach his subject in his own way—a fact 
which the critics are inclined to forget—and if Sir 
Harold has seen fit to omit several 18th-century 
characters, Charles III of Spain and Pombal are 
outstanding examples, that is his affair; his book 
must be judged on its merits, and those merits 
are very considerable indeed. 


The author is refreshingly honest, for in calling 
attention to the scuielilees of others he makes no 
attempt to conceal his own. For instance, he says 
of Dr. Johnson that “his attitude towards con- 
temporary politics was as unintelligent as that of 
a resident of Bournemouth. ... Even in small 
matters he adopted the reactionary point of view. 
He favoured corporal punishment,” but Sir Harold 
admits that it would be dangerous to assume that 
the Doctor ‘‘ was unrepresentative of the spirit of 
his age.’’ One suspects that he does not really like 
Johnson, though he goes out of his way to be fair 
to him, and he clearly respects a man who could 
talk down even so doughty a conversationalist 
as Charles James Fox. 


Possibly the best of these sketches is that on 
Voltaire, who is rightly described as “‘ one of the 
most potent destructive writers that have ever 
lived: but he was not constructive.” If he was a 
revolutionary, it was in spite of himself. He had 
no sympathy whatever with democratic ideas of 
universal suffrage and political equality. He had 
the aristocrat’s willingness to do everything in his 
power to improve the condition of the masses, 
but he had no belief in their ability to govern 
themselves. He favoured some administrative 
reforms, and he fought all his life against what 
he considered to be superstition, intolerance or 
persecution: he was also an avowed enemy of 
needless suffering, but Voltaire was in no sense a 
republican, though Louis XVI blamed him for the 
loss of his throne. He was certainly not the man 
he was thought to be by those who 
interred him amid much enthusiasm in 
the Pantheon; indeed, had he lived on 
into the Revolution he might well have 
been guillotined as a reactionary. 


To men of letters who could not 
possibly be his rivals, he was not merely 
just, but often generous; on the other 
hand, to every writer who rose to a 
celebrity approaching his own he became 
either a disguised or an avowed enemy. 
Macaulay’s words on this score will be 
remembered: ‘‘ With all his great talents, 
and all his long experience of the world, 
he had no more self-control than a petted 
child or a hysterical woman. Whenever 
he was mortified, he exhausted the whole 
rhetoric of anger and sorrow to express 
his mortification."” So when Crébillon 
wrote a play which was well received at 
Court, Voltaire became exasperated, and 
in 1750 he left France for Berlin, where 
Frederick the Great, another of Sir 
Harold’s characters, received him with 
great pomp and circumstance, though 
before long never was the old saying 
that two of a kind will not agree better 
exemplified than in the case of Voltaire 
and the King of Prussia. 


France has for so long been the 

author’s second country that it is in no way surpris- 
ing that the chapters devoted to Frenchmen should 
be exceptionally good, and the highest tribute he 
can pay Louis XIV is to say that “it was his 
encouragement of art and science which to this 
day has rendered Paris the most beautiful city 
on this earth and the intellectual capital of the 
whole world.”” His picture of Louis XV is excel- 
lent, and he makes full allowance for the defence 
of that monarch which has of late years been put 
up by Miss Nancy Mitford and M. Gaxotte. 


be assumed that 
admiration 


however, 
uncritical in his 


It must not, 
Sir Harold is 





“I AM CERTAINLY THE GREATEST 

PHILOSOPHER IN THE WORLD WITHOUT 

EVER HAVING THOUGHT OF BEING SO”: 
HORACE WALPOLE. 


The twee lower illustrations from the book “ The Age 


of the 18th century, for he does not hesitate 
to say: 


In England, the first half of the eighteenth century 
was a period of moral disorder. The politicians were 
corrupt, the ecclesiastics lax, the middle classes intent 
only on making money, and the masses of the people 
licentious, drunken and raw. By 1742 the consump- 
tion of gin, at that date a cheap intoxicant, had risen 
to seven million gallons a year. The country was 


infested by highway robbers, and the streets and 





VOLTAIRE DICTATING: AN INSIGHT INTO THE HOME LIFE OF 
THE MOST BRILLIANT AND INFLUENTIAL EXPONENT OF THE 
BENEFITS OF REASON IN THE 18TH CENTURY. 

(From “ Le Lever de Voltaire & Ferney “ in the Musée Voltaire, Geneva.) 


Times, Hulton Picture Library. 


parks of the towns rendered unsafe owing to the 
activities of footpads and gangsters. The youths of 
the period, the sparks, the apprentices and the students 
banded together under the name of ‘“ Mohocks’’ and 
by their escapades exposed peaceful citizens to far 
greater hurt and humiliation than the most active 
Teddy boys inflict to-day. 


Such contemporary journals as ‘‘ The Torring- 
ton Diaries" afford plenty of evidence of the 
decay into which the Established Church had 
fallen, and there are further examples in this 
volume. In its. early days the Evangelical Move- 
ment was regarded with the utmost suspicion, 
and the story is told of one who was interested 





A BRILLIANT PORTRAIT BUST OF 
VOLTAIRE BY HOUDON WHICH REVEALS 
ALL THE FAULTS AND VIRTUES OF HIS 

CHARACTER. 


of Reason,” are reproduced by courtesy of Radio 


in it, but who 
happened to be 
the guest of the 
Bishop of 
London at Ful- 
ham, wishing to 
see what was 
known as_ the 
Clapham Sect; 
the episcopal 
carriage put him 
down at the 
Plough, whence 
he wascompelled 
to continue his 
journey on foot, 
since it was con- 
sidered more 
fitting for the 
Bishop’s equip- 
age to be seen waiting outside that inn than at 
the door of an Evangelical. 


Pee et 





THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: SIR HAROLD NICOLSON. 
Sir Harold Nicolson who was born in 
1886 and educated at Wellington and 
Balliol College, Oxford, has had a long 
and varied career not only as a 
biographer and man of letters but also 
as a diplomat, M.P., traveller and 
journalist. Among his many books 
are ‘‘ Public Faces,” ‘‘ Some People,” 
“King George V,"’ and “‘ Journey to 
Java.” He married in 1913 the 
Hon. Victoria Sackville-West. 


Sir Harold makes full allowance for the religi- 
ous factor throughout his book, but there is one 
occasion when he may even have over-stated his 
case. He tells that Louis XIV “ earned the angry 
enmity of England by avowedly supporting the 
House of Stuart and the Jacobites in the hope 
that the restoration of James II or his son would 
mean the reimposition of the true faith upon the 
northern heretics.” It is surely much more likely 
that Louis was influenced by the memory of what 
had happened in 1660, when French diplomacy 
had blundered badly. At that time Mazarin had 
assumed that the Stuarts had lost the throne for 
ever, and he had shaped his policy accordingly; 
with the result that when Charles II was restored 
he was under no sort of obligation towards his 
cousin in Paris. Louis did not want to be caught nap- 
ping by a second Stuart restoration. There might 
be little gratitude in politics, but the French King 
wanted to ensure that any felt by James III, once he 
was back in London, was directed towards himself. 


If the 18th century flattered itself upon being 
the Age of Reason it also produced its quota of 
impostors and crooks, and by way of light relief 
the author devotes a whole chapter to 
them. 


The philosophers of the eighteenth 
century were on the whole a complacent 
group who felt that they were masters of 
the future and that mankind was progressing 
rapidly towards another golden age. They 
were confident that by destroying the myths 
handed down by theology, by teaching their 
contemporaries to question all previous 
conventions and institutions, they would 
establish the principles of reason and justice 
and liberate the earth from the fallacies and 
cruelties of previous centuries. In destroy- 
ing the belief in the supernatural, they 
imagined that the peoples of the world would 
readily accept the ideals of the “ natural "’ 
and that henceforward toleration and good 
sense would become the guiding stars. They 
did not realise that most men are foolish 
and that, once the sober and excellently 
organised disciplines of religion were 
removed, the resultant vacuum would be 
filled by frivolous ideas and cabalistic 
superstitions 


Thus we have the so-called comte de 
Saint Germain, who succeeded in persuad- 
ing Louis XV that he had seen him melt 
three small diamonds into one enormous 
diamond, as well as those better-known 
impostors, Casanova and Cagliostro; in 
a slightly different category come John 
Law and thechevalier d’Eon. These five 
were in themselves sufficient to relieve the century 
from the charge of being wholly reasonable, and 
there were many others. There was also the 
affair of the Diamond Necklace which is 
recounted in detail. 


Enough has been said to show that this book 
is a very pleasant ramble through the 18th century, 
and it could not be taken in more pleasant or 
better-informed company than that of Sir Harold 
Nicolson. 

© The 


Nicolson. 


Reason (1700-1789)."” By 
(Constable ; 45s.) 


Age of 
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WHERE MARY AND JOSEPH RESTED ON THE WAY TO 
BETHLEHEM, AND A KING OF JUDAH BUILT A PALACE 
WITHOUT THE CITY WALL: RAMAT RAHEL—PART I. 


By YOHANAN AHARONI, Ph.D., Instructor in Archeology at the Hebrew University 
and Director of the Ramat Rahel Excavations. 


OLOMON built the Temple in Jerusalem in Kathisma, meaning “ the Seat." A church and 
seven years, sparing neither labour not monastery bearing this name are known from the 
means; ‘‘ But Solomon was building his own house early Christian itineraries. Theodosius (c. 530 A.D.) 
thirteen years. He built also the house of the mentions the traditional ‘‘ Well of the Seat,” 
forest of Lebanon .. . and there were windows in three miles south of Jerusalem, where Mary and 


Joseph rested on their way to Bethlehem. Near 
this well, Antonius (c. 570 A.D.) found a church 
built to commemorate the holy event. According 
to Cyrillus of Scythopolis, the church was built 
by a rich woman of Jerusalem named _ Icilia, 


three rows . . . and all the doors and posts were 
square, with the windows. ... And he made a 
porch of pillars. ... Then he made a porch for 
the throne where he might judge... . And his 
house where he dwelt had another court. . 
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the Byzantine period. Three of its rooms were 
paved with coloured mosaics; five bathing pools 
of various sizes (Fig. 7) were inter-connected by 
ceramic pipes (Fig. 6) and stone channels. In 
uncovering the hypocaust, the chamber for heat 
ing the rooms and the water, we made a most 
interesting discovery—the floor-tiles bore the 
stamp of the tenth Roman legion: LEG(io) X 
FRE(tensis) (Figs. 2 and 5). Nearby was another 
basin, also equipped with clay pipes, paved with 
two tiles bearing this same stamp (Fig. 4). The 
Tenth Legion was settled in Jerusalem after the 
city was captured by Titus and it remained there 
till the reign of Diocletian, about 300 a.p. It 
would seem that a unit of that legion camped on 
this hill, south of Jerusalem, and built the bath- 
house, which remained in use in later times. 
Bricks with the stamp of the Tenth Legion have 
previously been found in the Jerusalem area, 
but this is the first occurrence of their being found 
in situ, in a building actually erected by the 
legion during the 2nd or 3rd centuries A.D. 

The Hebrew Seal-Impressions of the Persian 


All these were of costly stones .. . and the founda- about 450 a.p., and St. Theodosius (c. 460 A.D.) Period. Palestine is very poor in epigraphic 
tion was of costly stones, even great stones, stones lived there for some time. material, for most documents were written on 
of ten cubits and stones of eight cubits. And The Roman Bath. This year we excavated the materials perishable under the damp conditions of 


above were costly stones, after the measures of 


hewed stones, and cedars .. .’’ (I Kings, 
vii, 1-12). Where are these magnificent 
palaces which were erected by Solomon 
and repaired by the succeeding 
Judean kings? They must lie deep 
beneath the remains of later buildings 
somewhere on the Temple Mount, in the 
very heart of Jerusalem's Old City. On 
this same hill stands the mosque of the 
Dome of the Rock, with several other 
buildings sacred to the Moslems; there 
is little chance of archzologists being 
able to excavate here. 

With this in mind, the reader can well 
imagine our excitement as we work on 
uncovering a Royal Judzan palace at 
Ramat Rahel. 

The excavations at the fil of Ramat 
Rahel, midway between the “Old City” 
and Bethlehem, about 4 kilometres from 
either, have just completed their third 
season (Fig. 3). The last season was 
sponsored by two _ institutions: the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem (assisted 
by the Israel Department of Antiquities 
and the Israel Exploration Society) and 
the Universita di Roma. 

Three main occupation levels made up 
the site: (a) Iron Age (8th-7th centuries 
B.c.); (b) period of the Second Temple 
(Persian, Hellenistic and Roman), and (c) 
a Byzantine church and monastery. We 
shall consider these levels in the order 
they appeared to us—that is, from the 
latest to the earliest, starting with the 
Byzantine remains. 

The Kathisma Church. In the first 
seasons we cleared the large Byzantine 
church with its coloured mosaic floor, and 
the nearby halls of a monastery, originally 
roofed in by arches. (For finds of this 
period see Figs. 1, 14 and 15.) The exact 
identification of this church was not diffi- 
cult, it being well known in the Byzantine 
literary sources. Below the western slope 
of the ¢ell, beside the main road to 
Bethlehem, is an ancient well called by 


the Arabs Bir Kadismu. This name is 
obviously corrupted from the Greek word 
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SITE. IT MARKED THE TRADITIONAL “ 


remains of a bath-house which was in use during 


this country. 








WHY WE ARE NUMBERING THIS SECTION. 


"THROUGHOUT this century ‘‘ The Illustrated London News ”’ 
has been proud of its achievement in the matter of introducing 
archzology to the general public; and of the world-wide reputation 
which it has gained thereby. It is also conscious of having done some 
service to archzology and the archzologist thereby. As Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler has recently written: ‘‘ In that long period it has been the 
rule rather than the exception for archzologists to announce their 
discoveries first in the pages of this distinguished weekly and often 
— often—these announcements remain the only available 


pg ne ne 
the issues which have appeared since the beginning of 1900 and taking 
a count of the archzological features we have published; and noting 
pote be had deiner beng Ned r= Daa sect doe pay 
period. 


Even so, the total of major archzological features which we have 
ee oe Se es + ew 1900 until the last issue is 


_ 
interest our readers. 1900 was a blank year but thereafter, despite 
two World Wars, there were only three half years in which no 

1 features appeared—the first halves of 1915, 1917 
and 1918. The first 100 was reached in early 1910, the 500 in 1925, 
the 1000 in 1933 and the 2000 early this year. The peak years were 
undoubtedly those between 1923 and 1939, when the great finds— 
Tutankhamen’s Tomb, the Royal Tombs of Ur, the full significance 
of Minoan Crete, and the discovery of the Indus Valley Civilisation— 
came thick and fast; but the post-war years have provided a steady 
flow of fascinating discoveries and since the end of 1949 the number 
of major features in the half-yearly volumes of 26 issues has rarely 
fallen below 20. 

To mark this achievement and—in a sense—to assure our readers 
that we intend to continue in the good work, we have decided for the 
future to number our archzological features; and y the 
feature which begins on this page—the first part of an article by 
Dr. Y. Aharoni on his excavations at Ramat Rahel, near Jerusalem— 
bears the heading: ARCH OLOGICAL SECTION No. 2040. 


(Signed) Bruce S. Ingram, 
Editor. 
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A BYZANTINE GLASS BOTTLE FOUND IN ONE OF THE ROOMS OF THE KATHISMA 
MONASTERY, WHICH FORMED PART OF THE UPPER LAYERS OF THE RAMAT RAHEL 
WELL OF THE SEAT 


FIG. 2. THE UNDER-SIDE OF ONE OF THE TILES OF THE BATH-HOUSE BEARING THE INSCRIPTION 
FRE(TENSIS)" INDICATING THAT THE BUILDING WAS PUT UP BY THE TENTH LEGION, WHICH WAS STATIONED IN 
JERUSALEM FROM THE TIME OF TITUS (79-8! A.D.) UNTIL THE TIME OF DIOCLETIAN (ce. 300 A.D.). 


The seal-impressions found at many 
Judzan tells, stamped in clay, bearing 
various designs and inscriptions, are there- 
fore a very welcome addition to our 
knowledge of the Pre- and Post-Exilic 
times. In this last season alone at Ramat 
Rahel, we found 112 Hebrew seal-impres- 
sions. This is the largest number of 
impressions ever found in one season on a 
Palestinian site. The total number of 
stamped jar-handles found during the 
three seasons reaches 279. 

No buildings from the Post-Exilic 
period have come to light on the site, but 
many interesting finds of this period have 
been made, especially the Royal seal-im- 
pressions testifying to the fact that the 
site was an important administrative 
centre, very close to Jerusalem, the capital. 

Some of these impressions are known 
from other fells—for example, the one 
bearing the city name yrshim— Jerusalem, 
around a five-pointed star (Fig. 8), or the 
well-known yhwd-—Judza-—seal-impressions 
(Fig. 9), bearing also the official name of 
the Persian province. However, even more 
interesting are an entirely new type of 
stamp on which appears, below the name 
yhwd, the word phw’ meaning the“ Pecha,”’ 
or governor. The jars on which these im- 
pressions are found were used for the collec- 
tion of taxes in kind, and bore the name of 
the province and the title of the ruler 
appointed by the Persian authorities, 
the Pecha, sometimes accompanied by the 
Royal device, which resembles the symbol 
on the shekel weights, examples of which 
were found also at Ramat Rahel 
(Fig. 10). 

Of greatest importance are the stamps 
bearing, in addition to their official title, 
the private names of two provincial rulers. 
In this last season, two examples came to 
light, and were clear enough to give an 
exact reading for each name. The first 
bears the inscription: yhwd / yhw‘zr / phw’ 

“ Judza, Jeho‘azar the Governor” (Fig. 
11). The second reads: l’hyw / phw’ 
“ (Belonging) to Ahiyo the Governor ”’ 
(Figs. 12 and 13). [Continued opposite. 


“ LEG(IO) X 
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THE ROMAN BATH THE TENTH LEGION BUILT AT RAMAT RAHEL, JERUSALEM. 
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FIG. 3. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT RAMAT RAHEL. IN THE CENTRE BACKGROUND IS THE CIRCULAR 
WATER-TOWER OF THE NEW SETTLEMENT AND IN THE DISTANCE CAN BE SEEN THE HILLS OF BETHLEHEM. 


Re? ” ed 


FIG. 6. THIS IS THE SAME ROOM AS THAT SHOWN IN FIG. 7, BUT AFTER 
THE MOSAIC HAD BEEN REMOVED TO SHOW THE DRAINAGE SYSTEM. 


a 


FIG. 4. ONE OF THE CONNECTING BASINS OF THE ROMAN BATH OF RAMAT RAHEL, BUILT BY THE TENTH 
LEGION AND PAVED WITH TILES BEARING ITS NAME (FIG. 2). 








ys ae z 
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FIG. 7. A ROOM OF THE ROMAN BATH-HOUSE, WITH A FLOOR OF COLOURED 


FIG. S. A FLOOR OF THE ROMAN BATH-HOUSE. THESE TILES BEAR THE LEGION’S STAMP (FIG. 2) AND ARE 
THE FIRST SUCH TO BE FOUND IN SITU IN JERUSALEM. MOSAIC, A SUNKEN FOOT BATH AND A SEAT IN THE CORNER THEREOF. | 
a 


; 
Continued.| From the Bible we know the names of three governors of the 5th century, Bagohi by name. This is a true Persian name, and therefore, it is 
province of Judza in Persian times, from the end of the 6th century to generally assumed that from this period to the end of Persian rule in Palestine 
the end of the Sth; Sheshbazzar, Zerubbabel, and Nehemiah. From the - (332 B.C.) Persian governors, rather than local appointees, ruled Judza, 
Elephantine Papyri, found in southern Egypt, we learn of a fourth, of the late and that the internal autonomy of the province was greatly [Continued overleaf. 
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LIGHT ON THE POST-EXILIC DARK AGE OF JUDAH—FROM SEAL-IMPRESSIONS. 
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FIG. 9. ANOTHER STAMPED HANDLE READING “YHWD," /.E FIG. 10. A STONE WEIGHT. THE INSCRIPTION GIVES THE 








¥ 
; 
YEHUD—THE OFFICIAL NAME OF THE PERSIAN PROVINCE. i ROYAL SYMBOL (RIGHT) AND THE SIGN FOR 8 SHEKELS. 
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FIG. 8. A4TH CENTURY B.C. JAR HANDLE, WITH THE WORD, 


JERUSALEM, IN HEBREW-PHCENICIAN LETTERS. 

















FIGS. 12 AND 13. TWO IDENTICAL SEAL-IMPRESSIONS WHICH TOGETHER GIVE THE PEADING “ L'HYW/PHW,” I.E. “ BELONGING 
TO AHIYO THE GOVERNOR "A PREVIOUSLY UNKNOWN JEWISH GOVERNOR OF THE 4TH CENTURY. 


















Continued.} restricted. But we must remember that one of the families returning from Babylonian 
exile bore this same name (in the form Bigvai—Ezra II, 2, etc.), and till now historical texts on Judza 
of the 4th century are totally lacking. From this, it is possible to realise the special importance of the 
discovery of two previously unknown governors of Persian Palestine, apparently of the 4th century B.C., 
the very period which is so vague to us historically. Both these names are good Hebrew, and we may 
now say that the above assumption is incorrect, that Persian policy did not change at the énd of the 
5th century; and so, also in the 4th century, Jews acting in the name of the Persian Government 
continued to collect taxes in jars bearing the official device and title. The 200 years of Persian rule 
in Judza proved a period of renewal of tranquillity and security which 
matured to be of benefit especially in the days of the Hasmoneans. 





(In the second part of this article, Dr. Aharoni will describe the discovery 
of a Judean Royal Palace of the 8th century, built outside the Holy City, probably 
by King Ussziah the leper.) 








FIG. 14 A FRAGMENT FROM A BYZANTINE BOWL SHOWING A STAMPED IMPRESSION OF TWO DOVES, FIG. 15. LIKE AN EARLY HALL-MARK: THE STAMPED IMPRESSION OF A LION, ON A SHERD 
AS IT WERE RAMPANT AND BEAK TO BEAK OF A BYZANTINE BOWL, FOUND IN THE UPPER LAYERS OF RAMAT RAHEL ' 
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AN UNUSUAL COMBINATION AT SEA: THREE ROYAL NAVAL AIRCRAFT CARRIERS TOGETHER, IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Ark Royal 
recently established a new record for the largest number of daily sorties from 
a carrier since the introduction of Scimitars and Sea Vixens into squadron 


It is only rarely that three aircraft carriers are seen together in this formation. 
The ships seen here are (from top to bottom) H.M.S. Hermes, H.M.S. Ark Royal 
and H.M.S. Victorious, and were under the operational control of Flag Officer 
Aircraft Carriers, Rear-Admiral R. M. Smeeton, who flies his flag in H.M.S. 
Victorious. Hermes, 22,500 tons, was on her way to the Far East; Victorious, 
30,530 tons, will be going to Cape Town after Christmas; and Ark Royal, 


43,340 tons, after a cruise, will return to England in February. 


service, with over 100 hours’ flying time. In the same exercise, in September, 
a helicopter from Hermes located and held the nuclear submarine Triton for so 
long that, under war conditions, she could have been destroyed 


eit 
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FORERUNNERS OF THE PRESENT-DAY BIG OIL TANKERS 


This dramatic impression of the days before the introduction of big tankers 
considerably eased the problems of transporting oil across the Atlantic, shows 
the Iroquois and Navahoe, or ‘‘ The Horse and Cart of the Atlantic” as they 
were known. For twenty-three years /roquois, the first tanker to be fitted 
with twin screws, towed Navahoe, a six-masted oil barge. The incident shown 


here was described to the artist by Mr. Alfred Smith, engineer of Iroquois 
and therefore responsible for towing gear. Off Cape Hatteras in December 1920 
the vessels encountered a heavy south-west gale; they were connected by twin 
wire hawsers, both 900 fathoms in length and paid out to three-quarters of a 
mile to ease the strain; however the hawsers kept on parting and it became 


: “THE HORSE AND CART OF 


extreme! 
equipped 
she b 
successf 
Navahoe 


From the painting by Frank H. Mason, 





she became dangerous both to /roquois and to herself. The voyage was finally 
successfully completed. Smoke can be seen issuing from the foremast of 
Navahoe which was a funnel for the towing engine and cargo pumps boiler. 


rank H. Mason, R.IJ., R.B.A. 
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ART OF THE ATLANTIC,” OR JROQUOIJS AND NAVAHOE, IN A DRAMATIC EPISODE. 


extremely difficult to reconnect the vessels. Although Navahoe had been 
equipped with masts and sails to assist towage, these proved quite useless and 


The partnership of Iroquois and Navahoe for Standard Oil lasted from 1907 
to 1930 and during that time they had many stirring adventures. At the time 
of this particular episode Iroquois was in the hands of Captain J. D. Scott, 
who had commanded her since 1907, and the Master of Navahoe was Captain 
S. W. Smith, a former Chief Officer in Custy Sark. 
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A GESTURE OF FRIENDSHIP: THE u.s. [/'™® 


™ 
. fs: Ae 
“ JUNGLE WITH MONKEYS,” 
AN EARLIER WORK FALSELY DATED BY THE ARTIST IN OLD AGE. (Oil on canvas: 63 by 5! ins.) 


6 ee United States Ambassador is crowning his period of office with the 

magnanimous gesture of lending his collection of paintings to the Tate 

Gallery. It is one of the world’s great private collections of 19th- and 

20th-century pictures, and what is most remarkable is the fact that 

the great majority of them have been assembled by Mr. and Mrs. “ CHAUMIERE ET MOULIN AU BORD D'UN TORRENT,” 1831, BY J. B. C. COROT (1796-1875): 
Whitney since the Second World War, AN EARLY WORK OF GREAT CHARM AND FRESHNESS. 


at a time of very heavy [Continued opposite. © Weciuwe (Oil on canvas: 20} by 25} ins.) 


“ PORTRAIT DE L'ARTISTE,” 1901, BY PABLO 
A “BLUE PERIOD” WORK. 
(Oil on cardboard: 21} by 12} ins.) 


“ SELF-PORTRAIT,” ¢. 1862, BY EDGAR DEGAS (1834-1917): 
A CERTAIN ROMANTICISM SETS IT APART FROM OTHER “ PORTRAIT DE JEANNE,” 1872, BY CAMILLE PISSARRO (1830-1903): A PICASSO (BORN 1881): 


EARLY WORKS. (Oil on paper: 208 by 15} ins.) PORTRAIT OF HIS DAUGHTER RARE FOR PISSARRO. (Oil on canvas : 284 by 23} ins.) 


“ NAPOLE 
THE C 
Continue 
expect 
peg ai Ann : seaniaests. dae like 
"COURSES AU BOIS DE BOULOCNE,” 1872, BY EDOUARD MANET (1832-1283): IN PARTS HE “ FISHING BOATS AT ETRETAT,” 1884, BY CLAUDE MONET (1840-1926): A PAINTING WELL KNOWN the cre 
SEEMS TO HAVE COPIED THE STYLE OF SPORTING PICTURES. (Oil on canvas: 30 by 40 ins TO VAN GOGH, AND PERHAPS AN INFLUENCE ON HIM. (Oil on canvas 284 by 36} ins.) Manet 
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‘\MBASSADOR’S PICTURES ON LOAN. 


J b hs pe) TER ee Lae es” 
“ PARAU PARAU,” 1892, BY PAUL GAUGUIN (1848-1903): A TAHITIAN PAINTING—THE 


FIGURES BLENDING PERFECTLY INTO THE LANDSCAPE. (Oil on canvas: 30 by 37} ins.) 
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“ LE BAL AU MOULIN DE LA GALETTE,” 
KNOWN VARIATIONS—THE LARGEST BEING IN THE LOUVRE. 


Continued.| competition for works of art of this period. Mr. John Hay Whitney 
made his first acquisitions while he was still an undergraduate at Yale. His early 
taste was for sporting pictures (Stubbs, Marshall), Whistler etchings and American 
portraits. Later he added a number of portraits of the English School, water-colours 
by Blake and Rowlandson, a Rembrandt and several contemporary American 
pictures. It was chiefly later that his imagination was truly caught 
by the modern French School, examples of which now form the 
glory of the exhibition. It is a retrospective collection, in the sense 
that Mr. Whitney has generally purchased works by [Continued below. 


* 


(Oil on canvas: 30] by 44§ ins.) 


“ PORTRAIT OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON,” 1885, BY JOHN SINGER SARGENT (1856-1925): STEVENSON “ PORTRAIT DE LA MERE DE L'ARTISTE,” ¢. 1698, BY EDOUARD VUILLARD 
WROTE ABOUT IT, “ EXCELLENT... BUT IT LOOKS DAMN QUEER AS A WHOLE.” (Oil on canvas: 20) by 24} ins.) 


4 . >. ~~ 4 ws 
TT eal : 
“ NAPOLEON'S HORSE,” ¢. 1815, BY THEODORE GERICAULT (1791-1824): THE ARTIST PAINTED 
THE CELEBRATED ARAB THOROUGHBRED FROM LIFE. (Oil on canvas: 144 by 17} ins.) 
Continued.| already established artists. As a result it brings to light no un- 
expected minor master, unless it be one or two American 19th-century artists 
like Eakins and Homer, whose work is relatively unknown over here. Among 


the cream of the pictures are: the magnificent Gauguin, the Courbet dog, the 
Manet racecourse scene, and the Sargent portrait of R. L. Stevenson, all 


(1869-1940): A MOVING STUDY. (Oil om canvas board: 13 by 14j ins.) 


“THE DOG OF THE ‘BURIAL AT ORNANS,’” 1856, BY GUSTAVE COURBET (1819-1877): PROBABLY 
PAINTED AFTER THE COMPLETION OF THE MAIN COMPOSITION. (Oil on canvas: 25} by 22 ins.) 
illustrated here. The Courbet makes one realise what an astonishingly talented 
artist he was. Other fine pictures, not on these pages, include a well-known 
Toulouse-Lautrec of Marcelle Lender dancing the Bolero, a late Cézanne land- 


scape, a Van Gogh self-portrait, an early Utrillo and a brilliant Redon flower- 
piece. The exhibition closes on January 29. 
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HOSE who are 
lucky enough 

to possess Volume I 
of “‘ The Camellia ” 
will certainly want 
Volume II, now 
published, edited 
by Beryl Leslie 
Urquhart, plates by Raymond Booth and Paul 
Jones (Leslie Urquhart Press; 5 gns.). These two 
volumes are an example of horticultural publish- 
ing de luxe. In the second volume special attention 
is paid to the Yunnan camellias, varieties of C. 
reticulata which, although they had been produced, 
and were being cultivated, by Chinese gardeners 
before Edward the Confessor built Westminster 
Abbey, were not to be seen in English gardens 
until about a dozen years ago. The superb, life- 
size colour plates of these and some other camellias 
have been so admirably reproduced from the 
paintings that the firm fleshiness of the flowers 
as well as their delicate colouring is apparent, 
and so are the texture and characteristic stiffness 
of the foliage. Mrs. Leslie Urquhart’s text consists 
of a brief introduction, chiefly to C. reticulata, 
and short but perfectly adequate descriptions 
of each variety illustrated. A very beautiful book. 














Admirable though it be, “The Camellia ”’ 
takes second place, for me, in the batch of works 
under review, to another book illustrated with 
colour plates, sixty of them this time. This is 
“ Cacti,’’ by Walter Kupper and Pia Roshardt, 
translated and edited by Vera Higgins, M.A., 
V.M.H. (Nelson; 2 gns.). The plates, illustrating 
over 100 species and reproduced from Frau 
Roshardt’s pleasing and careful paintings, are 
very good indeed. But it was Professor Kupper’s 
text which I found so absorbing. I have to 
confess that I know nothing about cacti, having 
grown exactly one specimen, and I had very little 
idea of the fascinating natural and social his- 
tories of these plants. With the exception of 
a single species, the family is confined to the 
Americas, the focus of its habitat being Mexico. 
That cacti are attractive greenhouse plants I 
could see for myself; but not that the range of 
form and colour, in both flower and body of the 
plants, was so enormous. I have observed, in 
parts of southern Europe, that cacti can become 
tiresome weeds; but I had never read the extra- 
ordinary story of the ruthless colonisation by 
certain Opuntias of 60,000,000 acres of Australia, 
and of the battle which was waged, for long quite 
hopelessly, against this relentless and indestruc- 
tible enemy which devastated farmland and drove 
out the population. The battle was eventually 
won by enlisting the help of a South American 
moth, Cactoblastis cactorum. I knew something of 
the cochineal bonanza which depended on cacti, 
but it was pleasant to learn that the Cerei, and 
some other genera, produce delicious and aromatic 
fruits which may be as large as a melon, on which 
whole peoples subsist happily for a third of every 
year; that the wood of certain large species is 
useful for house building and carpentry; that 
there are cacti from which ladies can gather their 
knitting and lace-making needles ready grown. 
I happened to know that mescalin, strangest of 
drugs, comes from the peyotl cactus; but not that 
some barrel cacti are among the oldest of earth's 
living creatures. 


“Cacti” is a book for every curious plants- 
man, written with scientific integrity but in 
good plain language impeccably translated by a 
distinguished cactophil. Extremely good value. 


Another cactus book, “ Collectors’ Cacti,’’ by 
Edward V. Bloom, illustrated by the author’s 


SOME GARDEN BOOKS AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


photographs and drawings (Collingridge; 30s.), 
does one thing which Professor Kupper does not 
attempt to do: it tells you how to grow cacti. 
Mr. Bloom had first to find this out for himself, 
and I like his way of going about it very much 
indeed. Deciding that the usual methods were, 
not to put too fine a point on it, questionable, 
he studied the geology, ecology and climate of the 
cacti’s native heaths very thoroughly, and from 
his learning deduced what his plants’ requirements 
in soil, heat, light and water would be. He gave 
them these conditions to the best of his ability, 
was vindicated in practice, and now passes his 
cacto-science on to us. For the rest, his book 
consists of a useful introduction to the classifica- 
tion of the cacti, a study of their morphology, his 
own selection of the aristocrats of the family best 
worth the collector's money and pains; and a 





THE SWEETLY FRAGRANT PALE-YELLOW-FLOWERED LEUCH- 

TENBERGIA PRINCIPIS: ONE OF THE SIXTY COLOUR PLATES 

BY PIA ROSHARDT IN THE BOOK “ CACTI,” BY WALTER KUPPER 

AND PIA ROSHARDT, TO WHICH MR. HYAMS REFERS IN HIS 
ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE. 

rtesy of the publishers, Thomas Nelson and Sons, Lid. 
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further selection of the mere gentry which are 
nevertheless worthy of a place. A very good 
thirty shillings-worth, although perhaps a shade 
advanced for the beginner. 


“The Garden Pool,” by Frances Perry (Col- 
lingridge; illustrated, 15s.), is what one would 
expect from the greatest authority on the sub- 
ject. For any gardener about to make his début 
with aquatics it would be as absurd to be with- 
out this book as for a telephone subscriber to be 
without the telephone directory. Miss Perry deals 
with tubs for small gardens, has a word to say 
about the new plastic ponds, deals thoroughly 
with the construction of concrete ponds, gives 
useful recipes for pond composts. I was particu- 
larly interested in what she has to say about 
cloudiness and discoloration of water after plant- 
ing. How to cure it? Briefly, don’t, for it will 
cure itself. There are some valuable instructions 
for propagation and a long selected list of water- 
lilies and other aquatics arranged so that the pond 


gardener can choose 
plants of a suitable 
size and habit for 
his particular pond. 


How much 
we gardeners 
owe to Messrs. 
Collingridge ! (Come to that, how much do they 
owe us!) To own all their books would be to own 
a complete horticultural encyclopedia. Another 
is added to the list in “ Garden Hedges,” by 
Noel J. Prockter; 25s. The author discusses the 
soil, water and other needs of hedges, advises us 
to buy young, small plants rather than old, big 
ones, and gives us a very full list of hedging plants 
so arranged that we can select what we want 
according to soil and purpose. This is followed by 
an alphabetical descriptive catalogue of hedging 
and wind-break shrubs and trees. I have only one 
fault to find with Mr. Prockter: like the Harley 
Street psychiatrist who thinks everyone is mad, 
this hedge specialist is apt to regard every 
woody plant as a potential hedge subject: maybe 
he ’s right. 














“Rare Vegetables,” by John Organ, illus- 
trated in colour and black and white (Faber; 30s.), 
is the work of an enthusiast. Mr. Organ describes 
not the vegetables we all grow, anyway, but the 
surprisingly great number we could and, he thinks, 
should, grow. I have grown some of them and, 
I confess, reverted to the conventional kitchen 
garden kinds. But there is a great deal in Mr. 
Organ’s claim, and since he gives clear and ample 
instructions for the cultivation of these novelties, 
his book is well worth having. 


Finally, and I put it so because this is a book 
which will be read for a century and referred to 
for several centuries, there is Miles Hadfield’s 
“Gardening in Britain’’ (Hutchinson; 63s.), 
most worthy successor to Alicia Ambherst’s 
“ History.” Mr. Hadfield’s book is long, pains- 
takingly documented, handsomely and interestingly 
illustrated, carefully indexed and provided with a 
very adequate bibliography. It is, in short, all 
that a history should be; and more than most 
histories are in that it is consistently readable. 
The author does not intrude; but he has the craft 
of directing the reader’s attention to precisely 
those developments in gardening which were 
the real growing-points of the art. We see how 
gardening begins as virtually a branch of medicine, 
how culinary herbs and fruit-trees succeed to 
medicinal herbs, how viticultural and pomological 
skills spread from Teynham, in Kent, to all 
Britain. Our arrogance as the world’s supreme 
gardeners is humbled by the proof that until 
Tudor times gardening in Britain was backward 
and insignificant. The wound to our pride is 
salved as from Nonsuch to the great gardens of 
our own lifetime, the tale of triumphs is told: 
the triumph of the garden designers, the incom- 
parable Kent, the industrious Brown, the exquisite 
Repton, surpassing, with earth, stone, water and 
trees, the work of the great landscape painters 
with oils and canvas; the triumph of the plant 
collectors, searching the four quarters of the world, 
encountering dangers and often a premature death 
to embellish English and Scottish gardens with 
exotic forms and colours, scents and flavours; the 
triumph of the nurserymen, plantsmen and 
working gardeners in turning a whole nation into 
gardeners. “Gardening in Britain,” if only 
because it enables us to place ourselves, as 
gardeners, in the stream of gardening history, is a 
book not merely to read but to own, even though 
that means foregoing three guineas-worth of 
new plants. 
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| BRITISH PRESS PICTURES OF THE YEAR: PRIZE-WINNING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


WINNER OF THE SECOND AWARD, PORTFOLIO CATEGORY: WINNER OF THE FIRST AWARD, PORTFOLIO CATEGORY: WINNER OF AN HONOURABLE MENTION, SPORTS CATE- 
“ SKYDIVER,” BY TERRY FINCHER OF THE DAILY HERALD. “ FRASER’S FINAL FLING,” BY GEORGE STEPHENSON, GORY: “ THREE-POINT LANDING,” BY VICTOR BLACKMAN 
A BRILLIANT ACTION PHOTOGRAPH. P.A.-REUTER PHOTOS. OF THE DAILY EXPRESS. 


WINNER OF FIRST AWARD, PORTFOLIO CATEGORY: “ DISASTER AND DELIGHT,” BY GEORGE WINNER OF THE SECOND AWARD, NEWS CATEGORY: “ ATTACK AT THE RITZ,” A DRAMATIC 
STEPHENSON, P.A.-REUTER PHOTOS, CAPTURING THE AGONY AND ELATION OF A CUP FINAL. PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY JOHN C. TAYLOR OF THE SUNDAY DISPATCH. 





WIMMER OF SECOND AWARD, ROYAL CATEGORY: THE 
DELIGHTFUL “AFTER THE PICNIC” BY ROBERT 


WIMMER OF SECOND AWARD, PORTFOLIO CATEGORY: 
PATERSON OF THE SCOTTISH DAILY RECORD. 


“FAIRY PRINCESS,” BY TERRY FINCHER OF THE 
DAILY HERALD. AM ALMOST MAGICAL PHOTOGRAPH. 
we reproduce some of the British Press Pictures of the Year, | ranging from the dramatic and exciting, to the happy and jubilant. In 
won awards in the competition organised by Encyclopedia this thirteenth competition of the series 328 Press representing 
; ; iti . The prizes a wide variety of newspapers, entered 2354 pictures, a record. Terry Fincher, 
to be presented at the Savoy Hotel on December 14, by the Rt. Hon. R. A. | of the Daily Herald, who won two awards, is the only photographer to have 
Butler. The photographs cover the gamut of human emotion and endeavour, | won the Portfolio Category twice and then to have been runner-up. } 
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QO* October 1 I wrote about that beautiful 
material, Chinese blanc-de-chine, with three 
illustrations of pieces from the eleven given 
recently to the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Connecticut, by Robert and Marie Ullman. The 
finest of these three pieces seemed to me the 
figure of the ‘‘ Queen Mother of the West,” 
accompanied by her fawn with a basket of peach 
flowers on its back, emblems of immortality. This 
lady, wife of the August Personage of Jade—the 
nearest European equivalents are presumably Zeus 
and Hera, though Chinese gods and goddesses of 
so high a station are far too dignified to interfere 
in human affairs, much less to indulge in amorous 
adventures on earth—rules the Chinese Paradise, 
the fabulous K’un-Lun Mountain far away at the 
earth’s centre. There live the Immortals, in an 
eternal series of banquets and amusements, 
accompanied only by those humans who, as the 
reward of virtue, have been allowed to eat the 
fruit of the Peach-tree of Immortality during their 
lifetime. Those of us who, for one reason or 
another, have not eaten this marvellous fruit 
but are yet just men, go to the Land of Extreme 
Felicity in the West at the farthest edge of the 
Universe separated from earth by an in- 
finity of other worlds, where, amid blossoms 
and precious stones, birds with divine 
voices, praise the Five Virtues and the 
Excellent Doctrines, and where, our perilous 
transmigrations finished, we are finally 
at peace. 


How tempting to wander off like this 
into the empyrean and discuss different 
people’s beliefs in a future life! Back 
again to earth and to the kilns of Fukien. 
Within a few weeks came a letter from 
the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Aden enclosing some excellent photographs 
of another figure in blanc-de-chine of the 
same lady. It is always dangerous to 
judge anything solely from a photograph, 
and I doubt whether anyone will be able 
to place his hand on his heart and date 
this figure to a century or so (Fig. 2), but 
style and quality alone—look at the way 
the robe falls in those heavy folds—should 
make it not later than the 18th century, and 
it might be 17th. But then even when 
faced by the original, not every pundit 
agrees about the date. This figure has 
been in the office at Government House, 
Aden, for an unknown number of years; 
the head has been knocked off and repaired 
with seccotine and there are other minor 
blemishes, otherwise it is a very fine 
example, and resembles the figure from 
Connecticut very closely indeed. 


At first I was a little surprised to receive 
this letter from Aden, but a moment’s re- 
flection made me realise that trade between 
China and what we call the Near East was 
flourishing at least as early as the goth 
century A.D. T’ang Dynasty porcelain has 
been recovered from the city of Samarra 
on the Tigris, deserted in a.p. 833. There 
are magnificent early Ming pieces in Persia, 
many fragments dug up on the site of 
Fostat, the old city of Cairo, and a vast 
collection in the Seraglio at Istanbul—the 
great majority of them, I take it, exported 
by the sea route rather than overland—and 
Aden would even then have been a port of 
call for the Arab dhows which carried the 
goods for the latter half of the long voyage. 
So that the lady could easily have reached 
the place early, when it was a great deal 
wilder and woollier than it is to-day. Did some 
retired sea-captain take a fancy to her as a 
souvenir of his many voyages eastwards ? And 
how did she reach the Governor's office ? Was she 
picked up in a junk shop? Or was she a present 
from a local notability ? Who knows? Anyway, 
she is an elegant link with the past, and from now 
on I am assured will be treated with the respect 
she deserves 
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Perhaps, before talking about other things, 
I might quote what the late W. B. Honey said 
about blanc-de-chine: ‘“‘ Edges remain sharp and 
the most delicate detail is for some reason never 
lost under the thick glaze covering. Fukien 
figures are an object-lesson in the principle that 
beauty in a porcelain figure de- 
pends absolutely upon beauty in 
the material of which it is made.” 
I would add that whereas in very 
many other Chinese porcelain 
figures the features are provided 
with what can only be described 
as a smirk, in the best of the 
Fukien figures the faces are grave 
and dignified, while the robes fall 
in beautifully sensitive curves 


You can do things with 
porcelain—that is, if you possess 
more than ordinary talent and also 
know-how—which are quite im- 
possible with earthenware. And 
yet the latter has special virtues 
of its own, particularly a richness 
and softness of glaze and colour 
which to some is more engaging 
than that of the more brilliant 
porcelain. Of all the glazes used 
for this purpose that in which 





FIG. 2. A BLANC-DE-CHINE FIGURE OF THE QUEEN MOTHER OF THE WEST 
FOR AN UNKNOWN NUMBER OF YEARS IN THE OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE, ADEN. (About 13 ins. high.) 


minute particles of tin-oxide are suspended was 
producing wonderful results throughout Islam by 
the roth century, then in Spain by the 14th 
and 15th, then in Italy; and it became established 
in France by the end of the 16th. There, until it 
was rendered obsolete by English inventions in the 
latter half of the 18th century, it remained 
the normal household ware ; porcelain for the very 
rich as soon as Meissen and, later, Sévres were 
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functioning, but the tin-glazed earthenware (which 
towards 1750 was becoming more and more a 
rougher approximation in form and colour to the 
porcelain) for the less opulent. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum has been presented with a splendid 
series by its previous Director, Everett Austin, of 





FIG. 1. A FAIENCE TROMPE L’CEIL PLATE WITH 

PLUMS, FROM THE NIDERVILLER FACTORY, LOR- 

RAINE, WHICH BEGAN TO MAKE FAIENCE IN ABOUT 

1754. SUCH TROMPE L’G@IL PIECES ARE 

EXCEPTIONALLY RARE. (Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A.) 


this earthenware—in Italy maiolica, in 
France faience (from Faenza, whence 
came for the first time white table ware 
for ordinary people), in Holland delft, 
and English delft with us—and not to 
be confused with lead or salt-glazed 
wares. 


There is a small cache-pot which is 
a typical and distinguished piece from 
Marseilles—date presumably about 1760. 
There were several factories there and most 
English people I find, when they take the 
trouble to make their way to the French 
porcelain and faience room at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, are particularly en- 
chanted by the Marseilles contribution; it 
seems so fresh and gay beside some of the 
others from other French factories. For 
one thing there is evidence that flowers 
were studied from nature and not from 
pattern books, and that local manufacturers 
encouraged their young men to attend 
classes at the local Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture after its foundation in 1753. 
The result is a high standard of painting 
on most of the earthenware from the 
district and a very marked local flavour 
as, for example, on a well-known tureen 
(one in the South Kensington collection) 
admirably decorated for bowillabaise—fish 
and nets on cover and sides, the cover 
knop that, I think, is a beetroot and 
plenty of white space between the designs. 
The painters are also very agreeable when 
they embark upon landscapes, especially 
when they frame their confections in 
picturesque trees and not, as they did 
later, thanks to the dictates of fashion, 
in formal patterns. Both flowers and fish 
give one the impression that they have 
been thrown down almost haphazard— 
which is, of course, art concealing art. 


Room here for the amusing trompe 
Veil (Fig. 1) from the factory at Niderviller, 
in Lorraine. It began to make faience 
about 1754. These trompe I'ail pieces 
are uncommonly rare; I have a theory, which 
is probably complete nonsense, that washing them 
was so difficult that women smashed them in 
exasperation. There are other trompe Il’ail pieces 
in the collection—sauceboats, for example, in the 
iorm of bunches of grapes or asparagus or an arti- 
choke; but these are useful wares, familiar enough 
in pretty well every European factory, while this 
dish of plums is purely decorative. 
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HIGH PRICES FOR 
OTHER WORKS OF ART. 


- 


THE PREVIOUS OWNER OF THE HALS WATCHING 

AS HIS PICTURE, WHICH A FEW MONTHS AGO HE DID 

NOT KNOW WAS VALUABLE, REACHES {150,000 AND 
STILL GOES UP: MAJOR D. J. WARDE-ALDAM 


N October 22 we were 

the first newspaper 

to announce one of the 
most exciting art dis- 
coveries of recent years 
the Hals “ Portrait of 

a Cavalier,’’ which had 
for many years belonged 
in the family of Major 
D. J. Warde-Aldam, 
where its immense value 
remained apparently un- 
recognised by its owners. 
The moment it was sent 
in for auction it became 
obvious that an un- 
recorded painting of 
great merit had turned 
up. (The fact that it 
had once been exhibited 
in Doncaster does not 
seem to have impressed 
itself on the art world 
at the time.) No one in 
their right mind, how- 
ever, would have 
prophesied that this pic- 
ture, fine [Continued below. 


SOLD FOR £20,000: 
RIDING BY THE SERPENTINE,” BY G. STUBBS (1724-1806) 


(Left.) 


SOLD FOR £3600: 


A CHELSEA GROUP 
OF MASKED DANCERS, 
WHICH SHARED THE 
HIGHEST PRICE PAID 
IN A SALE OF EURO- 
PEAN PORCELAIN AT 
SOTHEBY'S ON DECEM- 
BER 6 MODELLED 
AFTER A MEISSEN 
ORIGINAL, IT IS 7 INS. 
IN HEIGHT. 


(Right.) 


SOLD FOR £3600: 


AN ORMULU-MOUNTED 
MEISSEN GROUP OF A 
SULTAN RIDING AN 
ELEPHANT, 12 INS. 
HIGH, BY KAENDLER 
AND REINICKE— 
ANOTHER OF THE 
MAGNIFICENT PIECES 
IN THE SOTHEBY'S 
PORCELAIN SALE 
WHICH REALISED 
£46,539 


Continued.| as it undoubtedly is, would sell for as much as £182,000. Yet that 
was the price it fetched at Sotheby's on December 7, and it now goes down in 
the records as one of the most expensive auction pictures ever. In the same 
sale the painting by Michelangelo, ‘‘ The Temptation of St. Anthony,” virtually 
a copy of a Schéngauer engraving when Michelangelo was fourteen, was sold 
for £13,000. It was illustrated in our issue of December 3. Then, apart 
from the Stubbs and the Brueghel shown above, other paintings which fetched 


THE PURCHASER OF THE “ PORTRAIT OF A CAVALIER,” BY FRANS 
HALS (c. 1580-1666), FOR £182,000 
ALSO BOUGHT RUBENS' “ ADORATION" LAST YEAR 
SPENT OVER {600,000 ON FIVE PICTURES IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS 


MAJOR ALFRED ALLNATT, WHO 
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A WORLD RECORD FOR 
THE FRANS HALS. 


rr 


THE MAN WHO BID FOR THE HALS ON BEHALF OF 
MAJOR ALLNATT; MR. L. KOETSER, THE LONDON 
DEALER, WHO, ON JUNE 24, 1959, ALSO ACTED FOR HIM 
IN BUYING THE RUBENS’ “ ADORATION" FOR {275,000 


HE HAS 


SOLD FOR £15,000: “A RICH BOUQUET OF 

FLOWERS,” BY JAN (VELVET) BRUEGHEL (1568-1625), 

SON OF PIETER BRUEGHEL THE ELDER ALSO IN 
THE SOTHEBY'S SALE OF DECEMBER 7. 


“THE BARON DE ROBECK 


high prices were: a Jacob van Ruysdael (£8500), a Van der Neer (£7600), and 
a Salomon van Ruysdael (£7000). The sale totalled £423,410. The previous 
day saw an important porcelain sale, also mentioned above, and on the day 
before that a record price was paid for a piece of Renaissance jewellery 

£5800 for a 16th-century-German gold pendant. On December 8, also at 
Sotheby’s, an antique demi-parure in rubies and rose diamonds was sold for 
£12,000, and a huge 18th-century emerald and diamond brooch reached £42,000. 
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WATER SHREWS CLING TO LAND. 


HE water shrew (Neomys fodiens) is larger 
than the common shrew, measuring 3 to 4 ins. 
head and body and 2 to 24 ins. tail. Its fur is 
black or almost black, with white underside, and 
there may be white ears and white eyebrows. 
Its tail bears a keel of hairs on the underside and 
the toes are fringed with hairs, making them more 
effective as a rudder and paddles for swimming. 
Because of these differences it should be easy 
enough to tell a water shrew from a common shrew 
at first glance, yet anyone not used to them may 
fail to distinguish between them except on closer 
examination. Nor is the place in which they are 
found an infallible guide. 

Common shrews are often found 
near the water or even swimming, 
while water shrews are not infrequently 
found well away from water. Both, 
indeed, are most readily caught by hand 
when they wander on to the barren 
surface of a road. Such is their need 
for constant feeding that they soon 
feel the effects of malnutrition when 
wandering over a road surface, and it 
may be also that they are upset by 
exposure to the full glare of daylight. 
Crowcroft in “‘ The Life of the Shrew” 
tells of water shrews kept in captivity 
making paths and runways under 
cover, or if cover was not available 
they would skulk in their nests by day. 
He concludes: “ Clearly. they are not 
willing to move about in the open 
under bright light.”’ 

Although they are active both 
by day and by night, there is an 
appreciably greater activity during the 
hours of darkness. He demonstrated 
this also by subjecting captive shrews 
to artificial light by night and keeping 
them in darkness by day, thus turning 
their night into day and vice versa. 
The shrews accommodated themselves 
to this by a change in habit. 

Before going further it may 
be of interest to deal with this 
inherent rhythm of activity. It 
has now been shown that for 
many mammals, especially the 
smaller of them, there is no 
marked distinction between 
night and day as we know it, 
but the twenty-four hours are 
divided into periods of alternating 
sleep and activity. In water 
shrews the day and night are 
divided into three-hourly periods, 
each of which includes a spell of 
active movement and a spell 
of sleeping. It may be that the 
length of these periods is deter- 
mined by the length of time it 
takes for the stomach to empty, 
and this, in water shrews, is 
about three hours. The shrew 
moves with restless activity and 
needs a constant intake of food 
to supply the necessary energy 
for it. It can, therefore, soon 
die of hunger unless the supply 
of food to the stomach is 
replenished at short intervals. 

There is, however, a third 
rhythm, for during the period of 
activity in each three-hourly 
spell the shrew rests at intervals, 
dozing rather than sleeping. 

It is possible to speak of some animals as 
diurnal because they are active by day and sleep 
through the hours of darkness, and of others as 
nocturnal because they are active by night and 
sleep by day. Even in these the distinctions are 
not always so clear-cut as these names would 
imply. Some nocturnal animals move about to a 
varying extent by day and some diurnal animals 
have periods of sleep by day as well as by night. 
Shrews, apart from showing a slightly increased 
intensity of activity by night, are neither the 
one nor the other. 

It is usually assumed, and often said, that 
animals become nocturnal in an endeavour to 
escape from enemies. By implication, it is assumed 
also that those preying on other species become 
nocturnal in order to hunt them. If we may judge 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


by shrews the probability is that neither of these 
assumptions is true, that the first step towards 
becoming nocturnal is a feeling of discomfort in 
the glare of daylight. 

Shrews present us with another anomaly. 
Animals that shun the daylight, whether they live 
in caves, the deep seas, underground or above 
ground but come out only at night, either have 
extra large eyes or have eyes reduced in size or are 
totally blind. Where sight is partially or wholly 
lost there is a compensatory development of other 
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SNOUT IN AIR: THE AMPHIBIOUS WATER SHREW—AN ANIMAL WHICH ENJOYS THE BEST OF 
TWO WORLDS. NOT STRICTLY AQUATIC, IT HAS THE LIMBS AND TAIL OF A LAND ANIMAL 
BUT A KEEL OF FINE HAIRS ON THE TAIL, AND FRINGES OF FINE HAIRS ON THE TOES, WHICH 


GREATLY ASSIST IT IN SWIMMING. 





SHOWING ITSELF TO BE COMPLETELY AT HOME UNDER WATER: A WATER SHREW SEARCHING AMONG 
STONES FOR AQUATIC INSECTS--ONE OF ITS MAIN SUPPLIES OF FOOD. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES THE HABITS 
OF THIS AND THE COMMON SHREW ON THIS PAGE. 


senses. The eyes of shrews are small but not 
unduly so, yet we may suppose they are not efficient 
organs of sight, and certainly the senses of smell 
and touch are those mainly used. 

There was the occasion when, on the shore of 
a salt-water loch in Scotland, where water shrews 
were numerous, my daughter stood where evidently 
there was a well-trodden shrew path. A water 
shrew came running up from the water until it 
reached the toe of her shoe. There it stopped and, 
in the characteristic way of its kind, raised its 
long snout and sniffled the air, its nose turning 
this way and that, its whiskers twitching. Then 
it retreated a short way but came back, investi- 
gating once again with nose and whiskers. Again 
it retreated, and again it came back, as if unable 
to believe the evidence of its senses that some large 


( Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


foreign object lay in the way of its accustomed 
path. Finally, it beat a hasty retreat back into 
the water. Clearly, the eyes were playing little 
part in these investigations. 

It is also surprising to see how readily a water 
shrew will find food under water. Its normal prey 
is insects, worms, small fishes, frogs and the like, 
and, as might be expected, it takes readily that 
universal provider, the mealworm. A _ water 
shrew in an aquarium will go straight to a meal- 
worm dropped into the water and lying on the 
floor of the aquarium. On land there is a good deal 
of snuffling around as the shrew seeks its prey by 
scent. There is no such searching 
in the water, the shrew going straight 
to its objective. This can hardly be 
because it perceives vibrations in 
the water through its whiskers, 
because the mealworms used in this 
observation remained still when 
dropped into the water. Presumably, 
therefore, either smell or taste, or 
a chemical sense combining the two, 
is used, suggesting that in this respect 
the water shrew is adapted to life in 
the water. It seems also, by contrast, 
to have retained at least one trait 
of a land animal, in dealing with its 
food. For example, we once fed a 
common shrew with as many meal- 
worms as it would eat at one sitting, 
and continued supplying them after 
it was replete. As soon as its hunger 
was satiated it took the mealworms 
and cached them in the earth nearby, 
continuing to do so until it had 
hidden away sixty mealworms. After 
this it tired and indulged in one of 
those characteristic dozes. When the 
same experiment was repeated with 
a water shrew it did much the same, 
coming on land to cache the surplus 
mealworms. 

Altogether, then, it seems 
that the water shrew is not only 
occupying the no-man’s-land 
between diurnal and nocturnal 
habits but is also, in spite of 
its name, occupying an indeter- 
minate position between an 
aquatic and a terrestrial habit. 
Water shrews have been found 
as much as twelve miles from 
the nearest water, and they 
are quite commonly seen—or 
live-trapped—on land well away 
from the nearest stream. Never- 
theless, they can swim and dive 
well, hunt under water and show 
all the abilities we associate 
with truly aquatic animals, 
yet in their physical attributes 
they show themselves not fully 
adapted to this way of life. 

A water shrew placed into 
water, as distinct from entering 
water of its own accord, and 
therefore being prepared for 
it, will flounder about for a 
while as if uncertain what has 
happened or what it should do. 
When finally it does submerge 
it carries down with it in its 
fur a large number of small 
bubbles of air. When it swims 
it does so high out of the 
water which, one would have 
thought, was not a particularly efficient method 
of progressing in water. Moreover, although its 
fur has excellent water-repellent properties it will 
become sodden after the shrew has been 
swimming and diving for some time. This makes 
for difficulty in swimming, but there is an even 
greater danger. 

Small warm-blooded animals lose body-heat 
much more rapidly than the larger forms because 
their bodies have a large surface area compared 
with their volume. The sodden fur means that the 
water shrew has difficulty in keeping warm, and 
there is only one protection against it. The shrew 
must come on land and squeeze the water from 
its fur as it passes into its narrow burrow. Indeed, 
a water shrew soon becomes sick and dies if it 
cannot come on land frequently to do this. 
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A FORMER M.P. FOR NORWICH: 
THE LATE LADY NOEL-BUXTON. 
Lady Noel-Buxton, Labour member 
for North Norfolk from 1930 to 
1931, and for Norwich from 1945 
to 1950, was the widow of the First 
Baron Noel-Buxton, who was fol- 
is wife in 1930 as parlia- 

esentative for North 
930, when he was raised 

e. The following year 
¢ seat, the Conservative 
majority being nearly 7000. 








Podola in 1959, died on Decem- 
ber 10, aged fifty-three. After 
World War Two, in which he 
had a disti ished career, his 
illi as a criminal lawyer 
soon brought him into the front 
rank of his profession. He was 
Recorder of Hastings, 1958. 


ON POLICE MATTERS: 
MR. A. G. P. WAY. 
Mr. A. G. P. Way, a 

t Scot 
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O Stratford-upon-Avon is now also 
Stratford-by-Thames. When this 
article appears the Memorial Theatre company 
will have arrived at the reconstructed Aldwych in 
“The Duchess of Malfi,’’ and within a few days 
it will go on to “‘ Twelfth Night.’’ The Webster, 
as opening play, is a fine and challenging choice. 
It has appeared for a full West End season—that 
was also in repertory—only once this century, 
and before then, of course, its revivals 
were as rare as its Cardinal's good deeds. 
But, with its charnel-splendour, it is 
among the most extraordinary plays in 
the canon of the English drama. Webster, 
about whose life we know next to nothing, 
is in a sense the First Gravedigger of the 
Jacobean theatre, though not a man to 
sing at his work in the noonday. He spoke 
from a midnight world in which we walk 
fearfully by a torch-flare in the darkness, 
not daring to turn our heads. And over 
us is the voice of Bosola: 


A long war disturbed your mind; 

Here your perfect peace is signed. 

Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping ? 
Sin their conception, their birth weeping, 
Their life a general mist of error, 

Their death a hideous storm of terror. 

‘Tis now full tide 'tween night and day; 
End your groan, and come away 


Majestic things have been written 


DUCHESS OF MALFI STILL. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


(Jonson was in the crew) ; but, then, G.B.S on the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean theatre could sometimes 
be mildly comic, and here he was little more. 


We have to cross to the autumn of 1919 before 
‘The Duchess of Malfi’’ reappears. The Phoenix 
Society did it that November at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, with Cathleen Nesbitt as the 
Duchess, Robert Farquharson as Ferdinand, 











when Joyce Bland acted the Duchess with 

a clear beauty that remained definitive for 

me until I had the privilege of seeing Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft at a Stratford preview a few weeks ago. In 
the interim I had known Dame Peggy’s smaller 
version of the Duchess in the richly-conceived, but 
unevenly-played, revival (for John Gielgud) in the 
Haymarket repertory of 1945. It remains with 
me now largely for the late Cecil Trouncer’s over- 
whelming Bosola, the complex figure 
whom Agate once described neatly as 
“Don John plus Iago, but also with 
a touch of Thersites plus Jaques.’’ I have 
met during the years productions by 
Theatre Workshop and the O.U.D.S., 
but these have almost melted from 
memory. The present Stratford-Aldwych 
revival—though I speak unmodishly, 
for critical enthusiasm gets more and 
more unfashionable—is as good as anyone 
is likely to know in a lifetime. 


Though I hope to offer some obser- 
vations on the Aldwych premiére, I write 
at the moment on the strength of the 
preliminary performance at Stratford; in 
the circumstances there is no need to 
dwell on detail which may or may not 
have been varied. But let me say at 
once, and in general, that this is a complete 
revival: Donald McWhinnie has, rightly, 
let us hear every note in those chilling 


about ‘‘ The Duchess ’’: Lamb (in all that PERFORMED AT COVENT GARDEN FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 1958: ALBAN BERG'S Websterian harmonies—nothing is muffled 


gentle soul's eloquence) need not be 


have been written—and will be, I am sure, 
about the new revival, for Webster breeds 
oddity. Someone, I recall, said of him 
that he was “ a link in that great chain of 
creative metaphysical schizoid thought 
which, long after all pyknic thought has 
been forgotten, will light up the centuries.” 
When everything, wise or otherwise, has 
been uttered, he remains a great dramatist, 
though one some playgoers have found 
to be an acquired taste. The taste may 
be bitter, but the draught is potent. 
Once you have surrendered to Webster, 
you are his for ever. 


Narration, though he was ever ready 
with the startlingly-macabre, meant far 
less to him than the verse which, of all 
dramatists, he could charge with terror. 
His basis for ‘‘ The Duchess of Malfi”’ 
was the tale of the Signora Joanna 
of Arragon, grand-daughter of King 
Ferdinand of Naples, who in 1510 fled, 
from the vengeance of her brothers, 
with the Master of the Household whom 
she had secretly married. Stage records 
of ‘‘ The Duchess ’’ show a gap between 
1707 and 1850 when R. H. Horne 
reconstructed it for Phelps, with the 


Duchess (Isabel Glyn) called Marina THE OPENING SCENE FROM WEBSTER’S GREAT TRAGEDY, “ THE DUCHESS OF MALFI,” 


“ WOZZECK,” WHICH HAD ITS FIRST PERFORMANCE ON DECEMBER 2. 
. agai ta . cae A tense moment from the Tavern scene, in which the drum major (Edgar Evans) 
cited again. Absurdly-expressed things takes Marie (Marie Collier) from Wozzeck (Geraint Evans foreground), who is 


provoked to uncontrollable fury. 





or jarred—and Peggy Ashcroft and Eric 
Porter intensify one’s pride in the English 
theatre. Dame Peggy has trebled, quad- 
rupled, her 1945 performance: ‘‘ I am 
Duchess of Malfi still ’’ rings its defiance. 
I do not believe the actress has ever done 
anything better than the last moments 
when she kneels before her stranglers 
with : 


Heaven-gates are not so highly arched 
As princes’ palaces; they that enter there 
Must go upon their knees. 


Eric Porter presents Ferdinand rightly 
with a twisted, savage, concentration. 
The Duke, of ‘“‘a most perverse and 
turbulent nature,’’ has a diseased mind, 
sex-obsessed: the actor, sparing nothing, 
carries through strongly (past the almost 
startled agony of ‘‘ Cover her face ’’) to 
the last lycanthropic overthrow. 


Patrick Wymark, who can assure us 
of Bosola’s past—the man’s character 
has a fever-chart fluctuation—rises to 
the terror of the dirge as well as Derek 
Godfrey (Antonio) rises to the sighing 
Echo scene with its phrase, ‘‘a face 
folded in sorrow,’’ that for me speaks 
ever for the Duchess. Max Adrian, as 
the second of the “‘ Arragonian brethren,”’ 


and the Cardinal given the name of WHICH WAS DUE TO COME TO THE ALDWYCH ON DECEMBER 15 WITH THE whose hour does not strike until near 


Graziani. Phelps, it seems, would have 
preferred to play Bosola, but, with 


appear as Ferdinand—which, after all, 
was Burbage’s part—and he did it 
with much passion, especially in the fifth act. 


The tragedy was confined to Islington <ad, 
later, the Standard at Shoreditch, until Poel, in 
the autumn of 1892, produced it for two special 
performances at the Opera Comique: an occasion 
that for Websterians (not many of them then) 
would be the crown of the decade. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON COMPANY. 


Here are seen: (centre) the Duchess of Malfi (Peggy Ashcroft), Ferdinand (Eric 
Porter), with the Cardinal (Max Adrian to the right). 
nobody else available, he had _ to Antonio (Derek Godfrey). To the right of the group of ladies is Julia (Sian Phillips). 
The play is directed by Donald McWhinnie and designed by Leslie Hurry. 


Nicholas Hannen as Antonio, Ion Swinley as the 
Cardinal, William J. Rea as Bosola, and Edith 
Evans as Julia. Some critics, frothing, would not 
accept the fifth act carnage. No matter: staunch 
members of the Phoenix felt as Swinburne had 
twenty-seven years earlier. Silence until the early 
spring of 1935 at the Embassy, Swiss Cottage, 


Second from right is 


the end of the play; Sian Phillips, 
Stephanie Bidmead, Peter Jeffrey (the 
Horatio-like Delio), are all firmly cast; 
and the Leslie Hurry décor, often single 
objects (a fountain maybe, or a great 
chair) disposed against a brooding or night-dark 
background, holds Webster’s note of doom. 
Excitingly, this brings the Memorial Theatre to 
London: 
BosoLa: I ‘ll describe her. 
She ’s sad as one long used to ‘t, and she seems 
Rather to welcome the end of misery 
Than shun it; a behaviour so noble 





Swinburne, ardent admirer, who went 
that night, wrote later to Poel*: “I 
think I must have been the only 
person present on Tuesday who had 
brought with him acopy of the Author's 
edition, ‘ 1623.’ "’ (This was “‘ the perfect 
and exact Copy, with diverse things 
printed, that the length of the play would 
not bear in the Presentment.’’) Shaw, on 
the other side of the fence, was thoroughly 
prepared to call Webster a “ Tussaud 
laureate "’ and to lump him with “a whole 
crew of insufferable bunglers and dullards”’ 


NANNNS ANAS Swe nn anne ennnnnn: 
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“PETER PAN” (Scala). 
Sinden. 
“ TWELFTH NIGHT” (Aldwych). 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(December 16.) 


(December 19.) 


Peter Hall's Stratford production, with 
Dorothy Tutin as Viola, Geraldine McEwan as Olivia, and Eric Porter as 
Malvolio. 
“ A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM " (Old Vic).—Michael Langham’s pro- 
duction, with Douglas Campbell as Bottom, Gwen Watford as Titania, Robert { in both. 
Harris as Quince, and Alec McCowen as Oberon. (December 20.) ; ange 

“HOORAY FOR DAISY" (Lyric, Hammersmith).—New Slade-Reynolds 
musical play, directed by Denis Carey. (December 20.) 


As gives a majesty to adversity: 

You may discern the shape of loveliness 
More perfect in her tears than in her smiles 
She will muse four hours together; and her 


WSN Nene 


With Julia Lockwood, Juliet Mills and Donald 2 silence, 


Methinks, expresseth more than if she spake 
In the fourth act that is now the word 
for Dame Peggy Ashcroft—as eloquent in 
silence as in speech and haunting 


NAAN OSS wenn 


** William Poel and the Elizabethan Revival,” 
% by Robert Speaight. (Heinemann; 1954): pages 
4 73-74. 
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“THE AGELESS PETER PAN”: THIS YEAR’S PETER, JULIA 
LOCKWOOD ; AND SOME OF HER WELL-LOVED PREDECESSORS. 


(Above.) 


THIS YEAR'S PETER PAN: 
JULIA LOCKWOOD. 


Miss Lockwood, who is 
the daughter of Miss Mar- 
garet Lockwood (herself 
three times a Peter), is 
now playing the part for 
the second time. In 1957 
she played Wendy to her 
mother’s Peter and in 
1958 to that of Sarah 
Churchill. In 1959 she be- 
came the first daughter to 
follow her mother as Peter. 


Photograph by Houston Rogers, 


DOROTHY DICKSON. JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON 
1925-26. 1927-34 and 1938. 


a“ 


Sir James Barrie’s ‘‘ Peter Pan '’ was to open yesterday (December 16) at the 
Scala Theatre for a five-week season. Since its first production in 1904, this 
is this evergreen play’s 5Sth appearance in London, the only Christmases 
without a “ Peter Pan” being 1939 and 1940. The name-part has been played 
by a very distinguished roll of English actresses and we reproduce here 
portraits of the current Peter and some of her best-remembered predecessors. 
To complete this list the remainder were: Cissie Loftus (1905); Unity Moore 
(1915-16); Fay Compton (1917); Faith Celli (1918); Georgette Cohan (1919); 
Joan Maclean (1921); Nova Pilbeam (1935); Elsa Lanchester (1936); Anna 


| NINA BOUCICAULT. 
1904. 


PAULINE CHASE. 
1906-1913, 


MADGE TITHERADGE. 
1914, 


EDNA BEST. 
1920 and 1922. 


\ 


MARGARET LOCKWOOD PAT KIRKWOOD SARAH CHURCHILL 
1949.50 and 1957 1953 ; 1958, 


, 


Neagle (1937); Barbara Mullen (1941); Ann Todd (1942); Glynis Johns (1943); 
Frances Day (1944); Celia Lipton (1945); Mary Morris (1946); Phyllis Calvert 
(1947); Joan Hopkins (1948); Joan Greenwood (1951); Brenda Bruce (1952); 
Barbara Kelly (1954); Peggy Cummins (1955); Janette Scott (1956). The 
actors who have played Hook (the star part in the eyes of the anti-Peter 
faction) are a most distinguished gathering and include: Sir Gerald du Maurier, 
Sir Godfrey Tearle, Henry Ainley, Ernest Thesiger, Lyn Harding, George 
Curzon, Sir Ralph Richardson, Charles Laughton, Sir Seymour Hicks, Alastair 
Sim, Walter Fitzgerald, and Sir Donald Wolfit. 
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FROM ROTTEN ROW TO RITUAL STAKES: A MEDLEY OF HOME NEWS. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HORSE JUMPING ENCLOSURE OPENED BY LORD JOHN HOPE IN AMIDST ALL THE SPLENDOUR OF ONE OF ENGLAND’S GREATEST CATHEDRALS: BOYS OF THE 
: ROTTEN ROW, HYDE PARK, LONDON, ON DECEMBER 8. ANCIENT KING'S SCHOOL PERFORMING DOROTHY SAYERS’ “THE ZEAL OF THY HOUSE” IN 
The Ministry of Works enclosure cost £1350 to build, of which £500 was given by THE SOUTH TRANSEPT OF ELY CATHEDRAL. WEXT YEAR WE ARE TO PUBLISH A FOUR-PAGE 


W. and A. Gilbey Ltd. A plaque in memory of Sir Walter Gilbey, a well-known e TURE KING 
in Rotten Row, is at the entrance. There are 8 jumps for aduits and 3 for children. van ows jo CanSSs, Ge. 


EN ROUTE—BUT OFF THE RAILS: A LOCOMOTIVE, BUILT FOR THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY A NEW WEAPON FOR THE BRITISH ARMY: A BATTERY OF THREE ANTI-TANK GUIDED 
IN 1894, AND DESIGNED BY JAMES HOLDEN, ON ITS WAY TO THE BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMIS- _ _ MISSILES, MOUNTED ON WHEELS, KNOWN AS A PYTHON. 
SION MUSEUM AT C . ROYAL BLUE IN COLOUR, THE LOCOMOTIVE IS THE LAST Sython is . et by te ¢ Cam —— e Come ae are ys 
SURVIVOR OF A : y means of a opera’ course in 
a a a are transmitted along a wire attached to the wingtip. Their accuracy is said to be high. 








ONE OF THE THREE BRONZE AGE BARROWS RECENTLY EXCAVATED AT SHREWTON, WILTS, 
WITH MODERN POSTS INSERTED IN THE POST-HOLES. 

Three Bronze Age round barrows have been excavated recently at Shrewton under, first, 

Mr. Charles Green and later Mr. P. C. Ozanne for the Ministry of Works. In one, a circle 

of post-holes was approached by a short “ avenue” leading to the primary cremation. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 76: EIGHTEEN LIVES IN TRANSIT. 

















A CAT WITH A KITTEN IN ITS MOUTH LEAPING 5 FT. TO BRING IT DOWN FROM THE ROOFTOP WHERE IT WAS BORN. 


Few things can illustrate the ingenuity and courage of the cat better than this; 
“ Puddy,” having given birth to four kittens on the rooftop of this house, 
was then faced with the problem of getting them down. She solved this by 
taking a kitten at a time in her mouth and leaping the 5-ft. interval between 
the roof and the tree. So that although only eighteen lives hang in the balance 
here, forty-five lives were, in fact, risked. One of the most striking things is 


t 


the relaxed way in which the kitten is taking the whole operation; it seems 
to be thinking ‘‘ My mother is being embarrassing again and I must try and 
pretend not to notice.” However, ‘“‘ Puddy"’ managed to bring all the kittens 
down safely and they were shown to an admiring master. Mickey Creager, 
of the Knoxville News-Sentinel, was fortunately on the spot to record “‘ Puddy’s "’ 
remarkable prowess at kitten-transport. 
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SOME ROYAL ae. ee , AIR; BALLET; 
NEWS ITEMS. VARESE @PAp api. AND POLITICS. 
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THE NEW HONG KONG DOLLAR, WHICH AFTER HIS SHOOTING HOLIDAY IN GERMANY: PRINCE PHILIP AT THE THE QUEEN'S NEW PERSONAL FLAG. THE INITIAL 
COMES INTO USE ON JANUARY 1, 1961. OF CONTROLS OF A HERON AIRCRAFT LEAVING FRANKFURT FOR TURIN. AND ROSES ARE OF GOLD ON BLUE. 
*CUPRO-NICKEL AND THE SAME SIZE 

AS AN ENGLISH FLORIN, 


Of the three items of Royal interest 
above, perhaps the announcement of 
the Queen’s new personal flag is the 
most interesting. It was designed in 
the College of Arms, not to supplant the 
Royal Standard but as being personal 
to her Majesty and not specifically 
associated with any one of the countries 
of the Commonwealth of which she is 
head, as is the Royal Standard. 


(Right.) YUGOSLAV SEAMEN BEING 
RESCUED BY AN R.A.F. HELICOPTER 
AFTER THEIR SHIP BROKE UP ON A 
REEF OFF FAMAGUSTA, CYPRUS. 
Cyprus-based R.A.F. helicopters went 
to the rescue of seventeen Yugoslav 
seamen from a 1500-ton cargo-ship, 
Snjeznik, which was driven on to a reef 
outside Famagusta port by violent seas 
on December 7. One of the helicopters 
crashed into the sea and the crew were 
rescued by other helicopters. 


(Below.) FAMOUS PERSONAGES OF THE 
WORLD OF BALLET AT THE R.A.D. GALA 
MATINEE: (L. TO R.) MISS MARJORIE 
TALLCHIEF, MME. RAMBERT AND MR. 
FREDERICK ASHTON. 
On December 8 the Queen Mother and 
Princess Margaret both attended the 
Gala Matinée at Drury Lane in aid of 
the Royal Academy of Dancing, of 
which Dame Margot Fonteyn is Presi- 
dent. The programme was directed by 
Mme. Rambert and Mr. Ashton. 


DR. HASTINGS BANDA DENYING ALLEGATIONS OF INTIMIDATION AND VIOLENCE 
BROUGHT AGAINST HIS PARTY BY SIX BRITISH M.-P.s. 

Dr. Hastings Banda (centre), leader of the Nyasaland Malawi Congress 

Party, is seen here on December 8 denying the charges brought against his 

party by six M.P.s. Dr. Banda is attending the Central African Conference. 
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THE EDUCATION OF COMMONWEALTH YOUTH—LXXIX. 


FROM THE AIR. UPPER LEFT IS THE 
TEACHING HOSPITAL. TO THE RIGHT OF THE 
CIRCULAR ROAD ARE HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 
WITH SCIENCE SCHOOLS TO THE LOWER LEFT. 
WITHIN THE CIRCULAR ROAD ARE THE INSTI- 
TUTE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH, 
SENATE HOUSE, LIBRARY, AND ARTS BUILDINGS. 
Photograph by Amador Packer. 


FTER v.1¢ last war the Asquith Com- 
mission, which was appointed to 
inquire into higher education in the 
Colonies, recommended the founding 
of University Colleges in Africa, Malaya 
and the British West Indies. In the 
last-named, comprising the islands of 
the present Federation and the two 
mainland territories of British Guiana 
and British Honduras, the Irvine Com- 
mittee of the Commission recom- 
mended that a University institution 
should be set up seven miles from 
Kingston, the capital of Jamaica. In 
1948 this institution began operations 
under the name of University College 
of the West Indies. The Government 
of Jamaica had made available to the 
college an area just over a square mile, 
which was part of an old sugar estate 
named Mona. A portion of this area 
had been used during the last war to 
accommodate some 5000 inhabitants 
of Gibraltar, who were taken from the 
Rock and across the Atlantic to Jamaica 
for the duration. The huts in which 
these visitors had been housed were 
purchased by the [Continued overleaf. 


(Right.) THE COLLEGE’S PRINCIPAL, DR. W 
ARTHUR LEWIS, THE DISTINGUISHED ECONO- 
MIST, CHATTING TO STUDENTS OUTSIDE THE 
SENATE HOUSE. (Photograph by Ken Richards.) 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION OF THE TEACHING HOSPITAL. IT NOW HAS 315 BEDS, BUT 
THE NUMBER IS NOW BEING INCREASED TO 450. (Photograph by Ken Richards.) 


IN THE LIBRARY: THE ARTS READING ROOM, DESIGNED TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE BRIGHT 
SUNLIGHT OUTSIDE, WITH WINDOWS RUNNING THE FULL LENGTH. ( Photograph by Ken Richards.) 


WITH RED GOWNS IN TRIBUTE TO SIR JAMES IRVINE, WHO HEADED THE COMMISSION DOCTORS AND NURSES OF THE FUTURE: A GROUP OF STUDENTS LEARNING ABOUT BACTERIOLOGY, 


RECOMMENDING THE COLLEGE’S FOUNDATION. (Photograph by Amedor Packer.) 


Continued.} College from the War Office and, while permanent buildings were 
under construction, the College opened its doors in October 1948 to thirty- 
three medical undergraduates with a teaching staff of fifteen. All laboratories, 
lecture rooms, administrative offices and dormitories for male students were 
in these old wooden huts. Now, after twelve years, neaily {5,000,000 sterling, 
provided by Colonial Development and Welfare, has been spent on buildings 
(including a teaching hospital of 315 beds now being enlarged to 450 beds). 
While the capital cost has come from the British taxpayer, all of the annual 


SOME OF THE ARTS LECTURE ROOMS WITH THEIR ATTRACTIVE STONE-CUT WALLS, WHICH 
PROVIDE EFFECTIVE SOUND-PROOFING. (Photograph by Ken Richards.) 


Preity <7 


ENTERING THE IMPRESSIVE SENATE HOUSE ON CONVOCATION DAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1960: STUDENTS 


OF THE COLLEGE IN PROCESSION. (Photograph by Amador Packer.) 


~ Pe; 


UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF A JAMAICAN DEMONSTRATOR. (Photograph by Amador Packer.) 


expenditure is met by the British Caribbean taxpayer. The student population in 
the Michaelmas Term (which started on October 2, 1960) was over 800. The new 
academic year will see the first major expansion of the College, which is 
expected to triple its numbers in the next three years to some 2000 students. 
In the new term the College will have a second site apart from the present one 
in Jamaica. On the other side of the Caribbean, in Trinidad, where the Federal 
capital is to be built, a “ branch” of the College will start functioning at 
St. Augustine, where the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture has been 
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-OLLEGE FOUNDED IN 1948 AND NOW UNDERGOING RAPID DEVELOPMENT. ; 
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THE MAGNIFICENT SWIMMING-POOL. THE CHANGING ROOM IS AN OLD WOODEN HUT, WHICH DATES 
BACK TO THE WAR YEARS WHEN IT HOUSED PEOPLE FROM GIBRALTAR. (Photograph by Ken Richards.) 


—— ee 


POST-GRADUATE STUDENTS IN THE FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE. THE B.SC. IN AGRICULTURE 
'S NOW OFFERED INSTEAD OF THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE DIPLOMA. (Photograph by Ken Richards.) 
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WEST INDIANS MAKE UP 40 PER CENT. OF THE ACADEMIC STAFF. HERE A JAMAICAN LECTURER IN 


SURGERY DOES HIS WARD ROUNDS WITH STUDENTS. (Photograph by Ken Richards.) 


merged with the University College of the West Indies. To date, there have 
been only three Faculties at the U.C.W.I., as it is known throughout the area— 
Arts, Natural Sciences and Medicine—but a Faculty of Social Sciences has 
just been started. The Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, known as 
ICTA, opened in October as the U.C.W.IL.’s Faculty of Agriculture, and there, 
too, will be sited the soon-to-be-started Faculty of Engineering to which staff 
eppointments are now being made. The number of Faculties has, therefore, 
been doubled almost overnight. In addition, there are two post-graduate 


SR SN SS See ee en een en en en tn en ten tn tn te nn tenn tn te tn tn enn tata ene need, 


MEN’S HALLS OF RESIDENCE, THREE STORIES HIGH, WITH VERANDAS ON ONE SIDE AND 


BALCONIES ON THE OTHER. (Photograph by Ken Richards.) 


NOT ONLY FOR STUDYING BUT FOR RELAXING AS WELL: ONE OF THE BED-SITTING ROOMS, 
WITH A STUDENT ENTERTAINING SOME OF HER FRIENDS. (Photograph by Ken Richards.) 
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WHILE THE COLLEGE PREPARES STUDENTS FOR LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES, POST- 
GRADUATE DIPLOMAS IN CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ARE GIVEN. (Photograph by Ken Richards.) 


departments, Education and Chemical Technology, where students work for 


diplomas of the College. The degrees now given are those of London University, 
but it is expected that by 1963 the College will become an independent degree- 
granting university in its own right. In the twelve years of its existence just 
under 650 students have graduated from the U.C.W.I. with first degrees of 
London, either B.A., B.Sc., or M.B., B.S.- A dozen of these have, through 
their research at the College, obtained the M.Sc. of London, and one has 
also obtained the Ph.D. This last has been a Lecturer in the [Continued overleaf. 
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EWS OF THE COLLEGE BUILDINGS. | 
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THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF TROPICAL AGRICULTURE, TRINIDAD, WHICH BECAME THE FACULTY 
OF AGRICULTURE OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES IN AUGUST THIS YEAR. 





THE CHAPEL, ORIGINALLY A SUGAR WAREHOUSE AT THE WESTERN END OF JAMAICA, 
TRANSPLANTED STONE BY STONE AND RE-ERECTED. (Photograph by Ken Richards.) 





NAMED AFTER SIR JAMES IRVINE OF ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY : IRVINE HALL, THE COLLEGE'S 
FIRST BUILDING. IT IS A HALL OF RESIDENCE. (Photograph by Ken Richards.) 








MARY SEACOLE HALL, THE WOMEN’S HALL OF RESIDENCE, IS NAMED AFTER A FAMOUS J AMAICAN 
OF THE LAST CENTURY, WHO WORKED AS A NURSE IN THE CRIMEAN WAR. ( Photo. by Ken Richards.) 


Continued.) U.C.W.I. Department of Chemistry since 1958, and a number of 
other graduates of the College are also on the teaching staff. On the medical 
side, the doctors trained at the College are already gaining considerable dis- 
tinction and one is a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons both of England 
and of Edinburgh. A second has recently been elected F.R.C.S.Ed. All 
medical graduates of the U.C.W.I., after serving their pre-registration period 
(usually‘at the University College Hospital), are automatically registered on the 
British Medical Register and may practise in Britain. Medical research at 
the College has received much favourable comment as, in the few years of its 


THE COLLEGE'S FINE LIBRARY. RECENTLY ENLARGED, IT IS NOW CAPABLE OF HOUSING ABOUT 


200,000 VOLUMES. (Photograph by Ken Richards.) 


andinet ad a er et * 
A VIEW OF THE SENIOR COMMON ROOM. ALUMINA JAMAICA LIMITED, A LOCAL BAUXITE 
MINING COMPANY, CONTRIBUTED (45,000 TO ITS CONSTRUCTION. ( Photograph by Ken Richards.) 


existence, two new diseases have been identified—veno-occlusive disease of 
the liver and vomiting sickness, to which latter a contributory factor is ackee- 
poisoning. Approximately 40 per cent. of the academic staff are West Indians, 
most of whom have obtained their higher education in Britain or in the U.S.A. 
or in Canada. In April 1960 the third Principal of the College—and the first 
West Indian—took up his duties. He is the distinguished economist, Dr. W. 
Arthur Lewis, formerly Stanley Jevons Professor of Economics at Manchester 
University and recently Deputy Director of the United Nations Special Fund 
for Economic Development. 
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eS of Sir Arthur Bryant's con- 
tributions to The Illustrated London 
News over the years will recall his many 
references to “ Jimmy,” the mongrel 
terrier, which attached itself to him and 
Lady Bryant in the war, and, in the 


ANSSBASASens 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


Rabelais on Miller seems to me to be 
obvious, but the point of Rabelais was 
that he so greatly enjoyed life. It is 
not possible to be an angry young 
Rabelais, and although Henry Miller is 
by no means young, there is a good deal 





following fourteen years, exercised a 
kindly but very real tyranny over them. They 
must, indeed, have come to feel that “ Jimmy ” 
was a personal friend. 

I was even more fortunate in that I knew 
“Jimmy ” well and was privileged to be treated 
as one who, while, of course, not up to his master’s 
standard, was, nevertheless, worthy of some respect 
—a respect which “ Jimmy ” was good enough to 
extend to my spaniels. Sir Arthur has now pro- 
duced a short memoir: Jimmy, THE Doc in My 
Lire, a book which I feel sure that my readers 
will find as enchanting as I did. The trouble, of 
course, about owning a dog or, as in this case, 
being owned by one, is the comparative shortness 
of a dog’s life. “ Jimmy ” must have been a very 
old dog when he died, for Sir Arthur had him for 
fourteen years and had no means of telling the 
age of the half-starved stray or for how long he 
had been running wild on his Cornish cliff-top 
during the war. 

As one who for the first time in twenty-six 
years has not got a dog, I can fully appreciate 
Sir Arthur’s abiding sense of loss. Let us hope 
that a new “ Jimmy ”’ comes into his life, though 
I doubt if it will be possible to find as spirited and 
lovable an individualist, nor one capable of evoking 
a memoir of such charm and humour and of such 
warmth and love. 

It is not rare for distinguished journalists to 
show distinction in scholarship, although most of 
the best instances that I can recall have moved, 
as it were, within a single orbit, linking their 
scholarly work to politics, history, or some 
specialised subject closely associated with their 
particular field of newspaper work. Not so 
Mr. Guy Schofield, the former editor of the 
Evening News and of the Daily Mail, who has so 
successfully turned his attention to New Testa- 
ment history. His ‘‘ The Purple and The Scarlet ” 
was widely acclaimed, and I am not sure that his 
new book, CrimE BEeFroreE CALVARY, is not even 
better. This is the story of Herod Antipas and 
of Pontius Pilate, two characters whom Mr. 
Schofield has studied with consummate care, and 
whom he believes to have been to a large extent 
misrepresented by historians throughout the ages. 

But first I must say something about the wider 
setting of the book. Mr. Schofield conveys the 
atmosphere of a time, a place, and a set of person- 
alities with the sure skill derived from a lifetime 
of quick observation and sharpened judgment. 
He shows us Antipas as he was fashioned by his 
heredity, that of the upstart Herodian clan allied 
to the proud race of the Hasmonzans, deprived 
of a kingdom, and holding their tetrarchies by per- 
mission of Rome. They were “ civilised’ Jews, 
enjoying the spacious culture adapted by the 
Romans from Greece, but deeply conscious of the 
mystic and Messianic forces of Jewry. Rome was 
ever-present in Palestine, not only as the city of 
distant overlords, or more cogently through the 
rule of the procurator at Czsarea or in Jerusalem, 
but as the dispenser of elegance and fashion, in 
ideas as well as in habits of life. 

Our Lord’s description of Antipas as “ that 
fox ’’ seems to Mr. Schofield to be much more true 
to the facts than the crude picture painted of him 
by later propagandists as a cruel, lecherous 
drunkard. Correctly interpreted, the banquet 
scene in the grim castle of Machzrus, Salome’s 
dance, and the beheading of John the Baptist 
fully bear out his view, depending, as it does, 
on the influence upon Antipas of the ambitious 
Herodias. On the other hand, Pontius Pilate 
seems to Mr. Schofield to be not so much a weak 
man who failed through cowardice, as an insensitive 
‘* major-general,”’ sneering and clumsy. 

The author makes careful use of Philo and 
Josephus, as well as of the biblical texts. If 
I had a criticism to make, I should say that there 
was in Pilate’s character an inconsistency which 
Mr. Schofield does not bring out, and which might 
reconcile the Gospels more closely to the secular 
history. Moreover, I think that he too easily 
accepts the account of Tiberius given by Suetonius 
and Tacitus. But these points are minor and 
arguable. Here, at any rate, is a new examination 
of some of the most important characters who 
had their part to play in what must surely be 
called the crucial years of the history of mankind. 
It has been carried out with careful research, 
shrewd and impartial judgment, and great delicacy 
of expression. The book is certainly a masterpiece, 
and I hope that Mr. Schofield will continue to raise 
crops from this fertile field. 

Two modern biographies are of a very different 
character. I believe that the Americans have 
taken over, in the zoth century, the kind of 


a 


. exhaustive, learned, pretentious, and quite humour- 


less tradition of literary criticism which was the 
prerogative of the Germans in the 19th. Take, 
for example, DyLan THomMAS: THE LEGEND AND 
THE Poet, edited by Professor E. W. Tedlock. 
[ am not referring to the first part of this book, 
which consists of snippets of personal reminiscence 
by a wide variety of well-known people who met 
and admired Thomas. Much of this is extremely 
interesting, much of it moving, and its very 
inconsistencies combine to produce what is, I am 
sure, an authentic portrait. But the second part, 
consisting of literary criticism and interpretation, 


CHESS NOTES. 


clubs championship of Spain has several 
fascinating features. 


Wik Geo 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. : 
HIS ending from a recent match in the inter- : 





18. N-K6! 


A sacrifice whose point it is not easy to define. 
One could say: Black's position is so congested on 
the queen’s side and so denuded of defence on the 
king’s that it is just about worth it to White to waste 
a move to induce the slight weakness which Black’s 
reply now creates. 16. Px P or 16. B-R6 might win 
in due course but by no means so elegantly as now 
occurs. 


was PxN 19.PxP P-QN4 


He would like to reinforce his barren defences by 
19....N-Br but that would allow 20. N-N6 win- 
ning easily. Black hopes he has just time to drive 
the knight away first, but .. . 


20. B-R6! PxN 22. Q-NS R-Nl 
21.BxB KxB 23.Q-K7ch K-R3 


Or 23... . K-R1; 24. KR-N1, R-N2; 25. Q-K8ch, 
R-N1; 26. Qx KP, N-—B4; 27. Q-Bé6ch, winning. 


24. KR-N1 N-Bl. 


White threatened 25. Rx Pch, Rx R; 26. Px R 
with an easy win, Black’s last defending piece having 
been eliminated. 


25. Q-KB7 Q-R2! 


It needs a good defence to “‘ make” any game. 
Black returns the material White has sacrificed so as 
to blunt the attack. Of course, 26. R-B7??? now 
would allow 26. ...@Qx R(N8)ch! 


20. 9xR game 28.PxNP B-Q2 


Or 28... . Px P; 29. P-R5 with 30. R-B7ych, and 
30. P—-R6ch, K x P; 31. P-N7 menacing. 


29. PxP BxP  30.R-B7ch N-Q2 


The game now ends with another unusual 
maneeuvre. The bishop is caught in mid-board; on 
move 34 he could play to any of seven squares but 
would always be lost. On move 35, he is still so 
hopelessly trapped that White can calmly protect 
his important king’s knight pawn before bothering 
to take the bishop. 


ONIN NINE ENINININININENENININSNINENININS NINN NINN NINE NNN SYNE NNN 


31. P-N3 B-N4 35.P-KRS! P-O4 
32. P-R4 B 36. RB PxP 
33. K-Bl R-Ol 37.K-K3 PxP 
34. K-Q2 BNS 38.R-Ql Resigns 





frequently exasperates, if it does not move one to 


ribald laughter. What rolling, four-letter scorn 
Dylan himself would have poured on it ! 

The second is a biography of Garso, by 
Fritiof Billquist. Apart from some detailed 
revelations about the enigmatic Greta’s girlhood, 
which are new (certainly to me) and significant, 
this is rather a disappointing book. The author 
relies on a saying of Emerson that if there is some- 
thing valuable about a person, Nature will usually 
protect it by making him impossible for social life. 
I don’t agree, and I don’t believe that this explains 
Garbo. 

One would have to have read a good deal more 
of the subject’s works than I have to decide 
whether Mr. Lawrence Durrell has really chosen 
Tue Best or Henry Miter. The influence of 


of anger about him. His satire, and 
some of his stories, are savage enough, but I 
find it hard to keep my head above the waters 
of his verbal Niagaras. 

Tim Carew’s THE FALL oF HonG KONG misses 
being good, and misses it, to my mind, by quite 
a wide margin. Mr. Carew is deeply committed 
to the soldier’s point of view. Fine: I have no 
objection at all. And I am quite sure that he 
has tried to be fair, even to those engaged in the 
not inconsiderable fiddling (of all kinds) which was 
going on when Hong Kong was about to burn. 
But he is manifestly unfair to the British Press 
and radio, from which he quotes extracts to point 
his moral and adorn his tale. However, here is a 
young man with something to be angry about, and 
he makes the most of his opportunities. 

Next time I meet a member of the great 
Guinness firm, I must ask him what gave them 
the idea of publishing THE GuINNEsS Book OF 
Recorps. This is an intriguing collection— 
though I would challenge its claim to be ‘ com- 
plete ’’—of United Kingdom and world records and 
superlatives. As concentrated reading, it is very, 
very wearing indeed. On a single page we have 
descriptions of various objects as largest, most 
expensive, hottest, oldest, busiest, widest, longest 
and highest. It will be a most useful book to 
settle Christmas arguments—but will it, as the 
publishers believe, satisfy the insatiable curiosity 
of children ? In my experience, the most accurate 
reply to the most searching question is invariably 
followed by the paralysing supplementary, ‘‘Why?” 
If Lord Boyd and his friends could tell us that, we 
should indeed be getting somewhere ! 

I have nothing outstanding in the way of 
novels this week. If you like books about British 
beatniks in the East, read Douglas Baber’s 
A Roap to Disaster, which has all the right 
ingredients: drink and gun-running, Chinese mis- 
tresses, Communist brigands, diamonds, treachery, 
sex, blood and dung. Oh yes, and opium. 

It is almost incredible that Henry Williamson, 
the author of “‘ Tarka the Otter,”’ one of the most 
beautiful nature books ever written, should also 
have perpetrated A Test to Destruction. The 
latter is a long novel, the eighth in a series, dealing 
with the home and the French fronts in 1918. 
The book is without form and void, and thick 
darkness broods on the face of the waters. I cannot 
rouse any enthusiasm for Phillip Maddison, in any 
aspect of that hero’s snail-like evolution from 
middle-class muddle to middle-class muddle. 

John Brophy’s Tue Front Door Key is quite 
a pleasant comedy about a Tintoretto that wasn’t, 
and the disappointed widow who marries the 
severe art-critic. But I can be severe, too. The 
picture is described, in long and charming detail, 
on pages 58-60. The reproduction on the book’s 
cover contradicts this description in almost every 
particular. Such carelessness is surely quite 
inexcusable. 

Lastly, there is a good “‘ Abercrombie Lewker ” 
“ whodunit "" by Glyn Carr, Ho.tiwpay With 
MuRDER. Lady Lewker promised her actor- 
manager-detective-mountaineer-husband a holiday 
in Majorca without mummers, murderers or moun- 
tains. Of course, all these make their appearance. 
A mummer is murdered, and her murderer exposed 
(physically as well as detection-wise) on a 
mountain. I started by being tepid about Sir 
Abercrombie, but familiarity is breeding content. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 
Jimmy, Tue Doc in My Lire, by Sir Arthur 
Bryant. (Lutterworth; 7s. 6d.) 
Crime Berore Catvary, by Guy Schofield. 
(Harrap; 155.) 
DyLan Tuomas: THe LeGenpD AND THe Poer, 


edited by Professor E. W. Tedlock. (Heine- 
mann ,; 255.) 
Garso, by Fritiof Billquist. Translated by 


Maurice Michael. (Barker; 25s.) 
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THE RECESSION, AND OTHER MOTORING MATTERS. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


HE word “ recession " has been freely used in connection with the present 
situation in the motor industry, but there are many—and I count 
myself amongst them—who are optimistic enough to think that the severity 
of it has been exaggerated. In saying this I am not in any way making 
light of the present troubles, for it is obviously a very serious matter when 
men have to be placed on short time or, even worse, actually dismissed. 

But it does not help them or the industry to make the worst of the short 
time and dismissals and to cry “‘ Woe! Woe!” on every possible occasion, 
as certain people have done, thus contributing to the idea that the industry 
is down and out. For one thing it saps 
confidence in the industry, which does not 
tend to promote the sales of its products, 
and it has actually led to possible pur- 
chasers holding off under the impression— 
or at least with the hope—that manufac- 
turers may reduce prices in order to clear 
stocks. 

The known facts are that there is always 
a seasonal falling-off in demand at this 
time of year, that this year the fall-off is 
greatly increased by conditions in the 
North American market, and also in other 
markets through fiscal changes, and that 
the home market, because of (credit 
restrictions and penal taxation, is not 
buoyant enough to absorb rapidly the 
cars that foreign markets do not now 
require. That the easing of credit restric- 
tions so that the purchaser had three years 
in which to pay, instead of two, would lead 
to more sales is beyond doubt, but I 
suggest that a reduction in the petrol tax 
would be more effective, and that a 
reduction in purchase tax would most 
certainly start a boom. 

At present many would- 
be motorists, whatever the 
colour of their political 
convictions, think that, for 
example, a purchase tax 
of £236 on a car the manu- 
facturer is prepared to sell 
at £565 is quite unreason- 
able, especially when in 
addition 1d. per mile must 
be paid in petrol tax if the 
car has the quite good fuel 
consumption of 30 m.p.g. 
Or, looked at in another 
way, as {236 equal 56,640 
pence, and 56,640 miles are 
about seven years’ motor- 
ing, they feel that 2d. per 
mile for seven years’ 
motoring is beyond their 
means. 

Whether any govern- 
mental action will be taken 
remains to be seen, but in 
any case the manufacturers 
are not lacking in con- 
fidence for the future and 
are proceeding with their 
various expansion schemes 
in Scotland, Manchester, 
South Wales and elsewhere. 
It is also worth reflecting 
that Ford America would 

, not be offering {128,000,000 
for Ford Dagenham unless 
they had every confidence 
in the future ofthe industry. 

Actually there area 
number of bright spots that 3 
the dispensers of gloom overlook; for instance, Jaguar at Coventry are busier 
than ever, and B.M.C. tell me that the assembly lines for their smallest, the 
ADO 15 twins, and for one of their largest, the Princess, are on full production. 
Some of the agents, too, are by no means unhappy, for as one of them told 
me, ‘ People are still buying cars, even if to-day we have to sell them.” 
Certainly those who are delaying buying, in the hope that prices will fall, 
may well find that prices increase! Reduced production means increased 
capital charges, even if labour and material costs could be held steady, 
which is doubtful. 


VAUXHALL’S NEW HYDRA-MATIC 


I can add a postscript to my test report of the Vauxhall Cresta, the Car 
of the Month for December, because when I mentioned to my friend, J. F. 
Marriner, of Prestages, the Vauxhall agents in Birmingham, that I had been 
trying out the Cresta with the normal gear-box and overdrive, he invited 





TRANSMISSION WHICH COLONEL CLEASE 
RECENTLY TESTED OUT IN A CRESTA. THIS TRANSMISSION WAS ANNOUNCED 
ONLY ON THE EVE OF THE MOTOR SHOW. 





THE SIGN OF A NEW PETROL OW THE BRITISH MARKET: ROAD TANKERS BEING FILLED UP WITH TOTAL AT HOLEHAVEN, 
ESSEX. THE BRITISH TOTAL COMPANY IS A SUBSIDIARY OF A LEADING FRENCH FIRM, ONE OF WHOSE MAIN SOURCES 
OF SUPPLY IS THE RECENTLY-DISCOVERED OIL IN THE SAHARA. 


me to drive his sister-car with the automatic transmission which was only 
announced on the eve of the Motor Show. 

The transmission in question is the new three-speed Hydra-Matic, 
developed by the Detroit Transmission Division of General Motors especially 
for cars of the Cresta-Velox class. It shares the same basic design as the 
four-speed Hydra-Matic, which has long been in use on large cars, but it 
is simpler and lighter, adding only 30 |b. to the weight of a car with ordinary 
manually-controlled gear-box. 

It gives three forward ratios and reverse, by varying combinations of 
two planetary—or epicyclic, if you like the 
word better—gear trains. A fluid coupling 
carries the whole load in low ratio, and as 
it incorporates a small torque multiplier 
there is a variation in the reduction between 
3.03 to 1 and 3.64 to 1. 

In other words, as the final drive ratio 
is 3.9 to 1, the over-all gear ratio on first 
varies between 3.64 multiplied by 3.9 or 
14.196 to 1, and 3.03 times 3.9 or 11.817 
to 1. So in starting from rest, or when 
climbing a steep hill, first gear will be 
14.196 to 1 but will rise to 11.817 to 1 as 
the car gathers speed. 

But when the transmission changes up 
to second gear or middle ratio the drive 
is wholly mechanical and the torque multi- 
plier is not in action, the gear reduction 
being 1.58 to 1, which gives an over-all 
gear ratio between engine and rear wheels 
of 6.16 to 1. On direct top gear the drive 
is shared by the fluid coupling and the 
mechanical clutch. , 

This may seem complicated to explain 
but in action it is simplicity itself. The 
driver has complete control 
of gear changes through 
his throttle-foot, the 
change from first to second 
taking place anywhere 
between 10 and 25 m.p.h., 
and from second to top 
anywhere between 15 and 
55 m.p.h., depending on 
the amount the accelerator 
is depressed. When a rapid 
down change is required 
he just presses the ac- 
celerator hard down. 

I tried this automatic 
Cresta on hills, and in 
traffic crawling, and its 
response to the accelerator 
is so smooth and shock- 
less, whether in upward or 
downward changes, that 
only by the change in 
engine note can one tell 
that a change in ratio has 
taken place. For fast over- 
taking at, say, 45 m.p.h., 
the response to sudden 
depression of the accelera- 
tor is most satisfying. 


For the first time in 
its history the R.A.C. 
Rally—the ninth of the 
series finished at Brands 
Hatch on November 26— 
received sufficient support 
to justify the word 
“* International ”’ in its title, 
for there were works 
entries from Citroén, Mercedes, Saab and Volvo, as well as from B.M.C., Ford, 
Sunbeam and Triumph. 

The international flavour was emphasised by the results, the Swedish 
driver, E. Carlsson, of the Swedish Saab car, with Stuart Turner as navi- 
gator and ¢o-driver, completing the 2000-mile course without incurring a 
single penalty mark, the only competitor to do so, thereby becoming the 
outright winner of the event, and carrying off a number of awards. 

Of 184 entries, 171 actually started from Blackpool and 138 completed 
the course and arrived at the finish at Brands Hatch. While the 
event was generally considered to be easy, as such events go and by 
comparison with similar Continental rallies, it could have become extremely 
difficult if the weather had been worse, for there was no snow, as there might 
well have been in Scotland and the north of England, and there was little 
fog or mist. 
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Watches of Switzerland 


presents 





Model 600/54 Hand made 18ct Model 618 Self-winding, Microtor 
gold bracelet with cultured pearls movement in 9ct gold case at £52.0.0. 
at £490.0.0. Models available in 18ct gold. 


UNIVERSAL GeENévE 


one of Switzerland’s famous names 


Choose a watch by Universal Genéve 
with confidence and wear it with pride. 
Choose it at the Watch Specialists. 


Watches of Switzerland 


13-15 New Bond Street, London W.1 
LONDON’S WATCH CENTRE 


Showrooms throughout London and at: BIRMINGHAM - BLACKPOOL 
BRISTOL - CAMBRIDGE - COVENTRY - EDINBURGH - GLASGOW 
LIVERPOOL - NEWPORT - OXFORD - SOUTHPORT - SWANSEA 


Offices: 34-36 Beech Street, London and La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland 
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DISTILLERS 
*Your Guarantee.» _— 
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1,000 000 


Firestone Town & Country 
tyres have already been 
bought by motorists 

in Britain alone. 

Every day increases the 
number of motorists 
changing to these 
remarkable tyres 


The reason: 


motorists have found out for themselves 
that Firestone Town & Country give them 
extra road-holding and exceptionally high 
mileage combined with a wonderful feeling 
of added stability and safety. 


Town 60 
The first and finest ALL-SEASON 


DRIVE 
SAFELY 





HENKELL 


— 
ESWADEY 11 








BE A BETTER DRIVER. You owe it to your 


family, you owe it to others, you owe it 
to yourself to BE SAFE ON THE ROAD. 
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rear wheel tyre 





Firestone TYRES — consistently good 











SA WAR We wes cee ee eee 


: This Christmas 





The finest 
Sparkling Hock 


Vintage 1955 


Vintage 21/6 
Non-vintage 20/- 


such family to whom disaster has already come, by sending a gift to:- 


Professional Classes 
Aid Council (inc.) 


Patron: H.M. Queen Elizabeth, The Queen Mother. 
President: The Rt. Hon. Lord Moran, M.C., M.D., P.P.R.C.P. 





SOLE IMPORTERS: 
J). R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD 
i61 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON 


The Hon. Treasurer: 


Please Help a Family in Distress 


Sudden death and incurable disease are tragedies which may at any moment j 
strike down a professional man, bringing his family only too often the added / 
distress of severe financial hardship and jeopardising plans for his children’s / 
education. Please remember amid your own happiness this Christmas one i 


| 10, St. Christopher’s Place, London, W.1 


MENTZENDORFF 










Ailasch 


KUMMEL 


that 
helps 
digestion 


jesserarsss 
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THE HAND OF 


THE CRAFTSMAN 





Dull and uninteresting pebbles to the 
eyes of the uninitiated, but knowledge- 
able hands will lovingly transform 
those pebbles into brilliant gems. 
Who could dream that such precious 











beauty can be shaped from such un- 
promising material ? 






And who but a craftsman could create a 
whisky as fine as Lang’s Old Scotch from 
simple, natural ingredients? Years of skill 
goes into blending Lang's, into making 
it a rare pleasure for the palate. Always 
ask for 


LANGS 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


Ubune them a’ 


‘> Sole Proprietors:—LANG BROS. LTD., GLASGOW 








the voyage is a holiday 
the ports are a pius 


SAIL Wtatltmn 





wae. SS 





Enjoy the South Sea Cruise of your dreams, 
aboard a luxurious Matson liner. Literally 
‘floating resorts’, these ships—the Mariposa and 
Monterey—offer you (at ‘all-in’ prices that 
compare more than favourably with hotel 
tariffs) not only a tremendous choice of sports 


Dining Room with an unsurpassed reputation 
for its cuisine, in attentive service, and restful 
lounges and libraries. 


pay Srypeenetn 


120-121 Pall Mali, London, S.W.1. TRAfaigar 4932/3 


SEE CINERAMA “SOUTH SEAS ADVENTURE"—LONDON CASINO 





MATSON LINERS 
MARIPOSA - MONTEREY 


Air-conditioned. Gyro-stabilised. 
All accommodation First Class. 
Sail every three weeks from Cali- 
fornia to New Zealand-Australia. 


San Francisco, L_osAngeles, 
Tahiti, Auckland, Sydney, 
Fiji, Samoa, Hawaii. 
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clothes 
too 


Everyone knows the Moss Bros Hire Service—it however is 
only part of our business We sold clothes long before we hired 
them. In fact, for over 100 years, Moss Bros have been selling 
evening wear of the finest quality. 
Full evening dress £38. 7.6. To hire £2. 10.0. 
Dinner suit £31. 15.0. To hire £2. 10.0. 


Monthly subscription terms available. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 
Nearest Station Leicester Square - COVent Garden 4567 
Open every Thursday until 7p.m. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY <Tile pertetien & 


lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed 


Gisposed of in a mutilated condition or in any 





i of the publisher first given, be 
the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Nhade-to-Meantte by For the 
the Mackinlay y . et SP , 
Bimeer Family individualist... 


This, True Scotch Whisky has the 
unusual distinction of being 
independently blended and 
bottled in ~ 
Scotland by the 
Mackinlay family. This is 
the way a great whisky should 

be made—the way ai 
Mackinlay’s have made it 
now, father and son, for 





SCOTCH WHISKY 















... in search of the perfect tobacco, Balkan Sobranie 
Virginian No. 10 offers the rich reward of a supremely 
satisfying, delightfully cool smoke. The magic to be 
found in this time-tried blend never fails, for in its 
friendly Virginian, subtly touched with choicest cigar 
leaf, resides nigh on half a century of tobacco-making 
tradition, unchanging and unchanged. 





ESTABLISHED 1815 


That no ate Gilly acl Balkan Sobranie 
Mackihlay $f 2 Virginian No. 10 





RAWENN YES PENS es See eR Neen) 





MAIOSTONE — KENT 


























WORLD WITHOUT SHADOW 




















perrier 





The shadow of insecurity and dependence need not darken the lives 


of the war-blinded Servicemen and women. Confidence returns with 

the skilful training given by St. Dunstan's which enables them to turn SPARKLING og 

their talents to good account in a variety of trades and professions. cd 
WATER 


PLEASE REMEMBER ST. DUNSTAN’S IN YOUR WILL 
All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE ee 


(Chairman) 
properties in Perrier 


ST DU NSTAN *S help to soothe the 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.! ’ rm] 
(Registered in accordance with the National Assistance Act, !948) inner man when you've 
done yourself proud. 


Cages 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 6 DUKE STREET % 


PRIVATE BANKERS ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON S8.W.1 


T 


























_ Gross assets £2,000,000 





are paying 7}% per annum 

interest on its for the 

seventh year in succession, 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. ty Perrier makes you sparkle 


DANES IM HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 BROCHURE AND SELF. 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 























Pr 
Saturday, December 17, 1960. Registered as a 
Gordon and Gotch Ltd. 
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Devil’s 
Punch Bowl 


Haslemere 
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YOU CAN BE SURE OF 





Shell guide to SURREY 





Painted by S. R Badmin 


For all its neat homes and gardens and disciplined woods and beauties under the care 
of the National Trust, Surrey is still the county of exquisite variety, hills and valleys, 
weald and downland, forest and chalk, sandy heaths and green slopes (Box Hill, for 
example, with its muffler of wild box trees), pine and birch, gorse (1) and bluebells, 
whortleberry (2) and wild strawberries. It is a county for chalkland flowers such as 
Marjoram, Rampion (abundant by the racecourse at Epsom) and Yellow-wort; for 
dark old yews; for nightingales (3) warblers, and nightjars (4). 
Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle-note unvaried, 
Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown eve-jar 

wrote one of Surrey’s poets, George Meredith - who lived at Box Hill - about the 
nightjars of Surrey heathland. Great chalk quarries provided lime for building and 
rebuilding London in past centuries. There is a London note in Victorian villas and 
churches (the spire in the picture is of Westcott Church (5), near Dorking, one of 
several Surrey churches by the Victorian panjandrum, Sir Gilbert Scott). But though 
London fills it at night and at weekends, Surrey has contributed more than most 
counties to English gardening. It boasts Kew Gardens and the Wisley Gardens of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. John Evelyn (1620-76), gardener, diarist, dilettante, 
author of Acetaria (on salads) and Sylva (on trees) lived at Wotton, under Leith Hill. 
Gertrude Jekyll (1843-1932) lived, gardened and wrote her gardening books in west 
Surrey, where she developed the English herbaceous border under the influence of 
the Impressionist painters. 

The “ Shelli Guide to Wild Life’, a monthly series depicting ammals and plants in their natural surroundings, which gave 


o many people pleasure last year, is published in book form by Phoemx House Ltd at 7 6. The “Shell Guide to Trees’ 
and ** Shell Guide to Flowers of the Countryside” are also available at 7/6 each. On sale at bookshops and bookstails 


The key to the Countryside 
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PRO. ‘ F 
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THE TEST OF TIME - THE TEST OF A FINE COGNAC 





